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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 

The clinching of good purposes with right actions 
is what makes the man. This higher heredity does 
not come from one’s father or mother, but is the 
work of the man himseif.—David Starr Jordan. 











Telephone Headquarters at Washington. 

The action of the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation in opening headquarters at Washington, D. C., is 
most important, as it marks a realization that the telephone 
business is now fairly before the federal authorities for con- 
sideration. The law gives the government regulation of all 
telephone companies engaged in interstate business and the 
Department of Justice and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are especially concerned with the problems involved 
therein. It is believed that the association can co-operate 
with the authorities to good effect, both for the govern- 
ment and for the Independent interests represented. 

Secretary F. B. MacKinnon, who is now in Washington, 
has entered upon this important work with characteristic 
energy, and will undoubtedly produce results of benefit to 
Independent telephone men. Through TELEpnHony, he will 
keep the field fully advised of developments at the capital. 
Furthermore, all companies are invited to communicate with 
the Washington headquarters on all questions relating to 
public regulation that may affect them individually. 





The Telephone as a Business Ally. 

The use of the telephone as a business-getter has been 
much exploited, but frequently one hears of cases, so strik- 
ing that they are worthy of comment. In some Eastern 
cities suburban grocers and meat dealers have found it 
profitable to install telephones in the homes of their cus- 
tomers, paying the difference between the amount of serv- 
ice actually used by the subscriber personally and the 
amount contracted for. This plan has enabled the trades- 
men to cut off the expense of order-takers, and save a con- 


siderable amount even after paying telephone bills out of 
their own pockets. 

This plan no doubt establishes a friendly feeling between 
dealer and consumer that could scarcely be obtained other- 
wise. It shows that the merchant is anxious to secure the 
trade of the buyer and is willing to take considerable pains 
to get it. The logical deduction from this, then is that 
such a dealer would be extremely careful to keep that 
trade by furnishing satisfactory goods and giving good 
service. 

A grocer in one Massachusetts city found that after 
adopting this telephone business increased 
400 per cent. in two years, and that he is making greater 
profits and lrence is able to sell more cheaply than ever. 
To quote this dealer: “Against the cost of sending out 
men for orders, I figured the cost of doing business by 
telephone. All of my customers didn’t have telephones. 
Some of them felt they didn’t need them, and some felt 
they couldn’t afford the expense. I canvassed the matter, 
and found that all of them would like to have telephones, 
and that if they brad them, they would make some use of 
them for their own personal purposes. One by one there- 
fore, I induced them to put in telephones of the coin box 
or nickel-in-the-slot kind. A contract for such a telephone 
costs, in my city, $1.75 a month. I decided that if I had 
to pay the entire amount myself, it would be cheaper than 
for me to send an order-taker each day, and tlrat the 
novelty of the idea would be a good advertisement for me, 
any way.” 

This dealer has found that the plan works admirably, and 
that it has made him many friends who appreciate the con- 
Telephone exchange 


scheme, his 


venience and give him all their trade. 
managers would do well to submit this plan to their local 
grocers and show them the advantages of this wider use 
of the telephone. As a faithful business ally, the telephone 
has proved its usefulness—its necessity even—in nearly 
every line of human endeavor. Without it, in fact, the 
world would scarcely know how to begin the day’s work. 
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Take the Road to the Top 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The road to the bottom of the slope, also leads to the top. You can take the 
downgrade without effort, but you'll have to work back to the level. 

It is man’s destiny to climb. The shortest cut to prosperity and conteniment is 
the rough, craggy, bruising path of the pioneer. It’s harder in the beginning, but you. 
muscles grow stronger as the journey grows longer, and there’s always reward at the 
goal. 

Efficiency isn't a birthright, but an education. Even a diamond can't flash its fire 
until it has been cut and -polished. Its brilliance must be ground out of it, and so must 
your merit be rubbed out of you. 

There isn’t any magic formula that makes men win. One willing and courageous 
human, plentifully mixed with energy, and briskly stirred with ambition—that’s the 
recipe! Your .chance begins as soon as you believe you have a chance. 

‘here’s plenty of room for a skyscraping career—most men are building shanty- 
lives. The bitter struggle is only among the doubters and the weaklings. 

You will never row far from shore if you turn back at the first blister. Training 
involves paining. Learning is the fruit of effort. Prosperity only takes root in continu- 
ous labor. Growth is a habit. You must “keep at it’’ or keep small. 

There may be crowds here and there, but there’s no need to wait for a turn so 


long as thousands of square miles stretch from sea to sea, and from gulf to lake, wait- 


ing for the first man to put in appearance and start something. Aren't you sick and 

tired of your colorless existence? Haven't you ever aspired for the bigger game? 
It's up to you, man! You're heir to everything beneath the heavens. This world 

is your legacy. Your portion of the universe is only bounded by your ability and your 


zeal. You stand ready and equipped to seize your birthright. Your title is clear to 


anything which you can honestly reach. 

Come on up the hill and look around; select a destination; keep on trying and 
you ll reach it. The distance between failure and success isn’t nearly so great as it 
seems from below—the slope cuts off your view. 

What if your pockets are empty? Resolution is a mint. What if yesterday was 
a flunk? Tomorrow creates a new sphere, lighted with fresh promise and filled with 
virgin hopes. 

With a sound constitution and an active brain, you're a capitalist, as rich as the 
young Carnegie when his feet first touched these shores. 

Invest yourself. A mightier America than he knew, lies before you, bountiful with 
newborn cities, fertile with new farm lands. 


The smoke of factories is rising above the peaks of mountains where was wilder- 





ness fifty years ago; acres of living green are glistening with the dews where your 
grandfather saw but sand and sagebrush. 
Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 











Improving the Cost Efficiency of a Telephone Plant 


Lines Along Which Advancement May be Made—Possibilities of Improving the Existing Facilities—Operat- 
ing Costs Studied for Better Efficiency—Unit Costs—Increase of Central Office 
Voltage—Use of 48-Volt System and Results 


By J. E. Peavey 


All telephone managers and engineers are confronted daily 
with efficiency problems in one form or another; but prob- 
ably there is no element of efficiency of more interest or im- 
portance than the cost efficiency of a plant or system. While 
the cost efficiency of a plant is the sum of the efficiencies of 
all the various functions of a system, it will here only be pos- 
sible to discuss the subject in the broader sense and to treat 
in a general way, of the three primary functions, or divisions 
constituting an operating plant, namely: administration, traffic 
or central office operating, and plant. 

There are, broadly speaking, two sources from which plant 
cost efficiencies may be improved. First, by a more extended 
and efficient use of existing facilities, and secondly, by im- 
proving the existing facilities. A discussion of the possibili- 
ties of the latter method is the object of this discourse, and, 
while the discussion may contain nothing new and startling, 
it is offered with at least hopes of entertaining those inter- 
ested in the subject. 

Considering first the cost of administration: This function 
will not be dealt with at length, as excessive costs in this 
department are artificial and not inherent to the business, it 
being the particular purpose to call attention to inherent cost 
features that, possibly, may be improved. 

The administration of a telephone company varies with the 
policy pursued, and the policy pursued will, in a large 
measure, be a controlling factor in the cost efficiency of this 
department. 

If a telephone company, or any other institution for that 
matter, is properly organized for the service to be performed, 
and actuated by the incentives of pure merit, it may, in a large 
percentage of cases, be in a position to give, and not receive, 
efficiency advice. Hence integrity of purpose and pure merit 
should be the absolute rule under all circumstances. Where 
more economical and efficient results are sought, no better 
source for effective’ results may be found than those just 
mentioned. 

Handling traffic or operating central office switchboards is 
a function of telephone plant operation that may entail quite 
an item of inherent expense. While switchboard operating, 
relatively speaking, is only a fraction of the total expense of 
an exchange, still it is of sufficient magnitude to warrant a 
large measure of attention and consideration. 

Telephone switchboard evolution has arrived at a very in- 
teresting period. It is now possible for the engineer, or op- 
erating man, to obtain almost any method of central office 
operation that suits his particular fancy. Fundamentally there 
are three systems of central office operation that may be ap- 
plied in various ways, namely: full automatic, semi-automatic 
and full manual. Each system has its advocates and points 
of merit, but the relative merits of the different systems can- 
not be discussed here. However, no particular system or 
method should be adopted until the most thorough analysis 
and investigation have been made by competent and unbiased 
experts, into the merits of a system for the specific purpose 
for which it is to be used. 

Personal opinion, formed more or less by superficial obser- 
vation, should not be a factor in making a decision on the 
system to be adopted and used, for what may appear on the 
surface, or from mere observation, to be great advantages 
may, upon thorough analysis, prove to be more than offset 
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by disadvantages in the form of annual costs and other ob- 
jectional features in actual service rendering. Hence the 
cost in dollars and cents to handle the central office traffic, 
should govern all actions leading to a definite decision on the 
best system to be adopted and used. 

Whenever changes are made in systems and methods, care 
should be exercised to see that they do not embody the im- 
provements characteristic of the time worn Irishman’s blanket. 

The full automatic system eliminates the central office op- 
erators for all local connections; the semi-automatic reduces 
the central office, local operating force from two-thirds to 
one-half that required for the full manual system; and the 
full manual systems are all too well known to call for any 
specific comment at this time. However it may be well to 
mention that it is possible at the present time to construct 
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a full manual switchboard, and adopt methods of operation 
which will reduce the full manual operation 50 per cent. in 
cost to handle local connections; although no such switch- 
boards or methods have been exploited by anyone. 

From what has been said above, and from what is generally 
known on the subject, all must concede that the cost of op- 
erating or establishing connections in the central office, has 
been receiving no small amount of attention from telephone 
engineers. Out of this evolution of meritorious systems and 
devices must, sooner or later, be gleaned an ideal and effi- 
cient central office, traffic handling system that will place unit 
cost for handling local traffic far below what it has been in 
the past. That a more consistent and improved cost efficiency 
for this function of a telephone plant in dawning, no one 
possibly would have the temerity to deny, and when the long 
sought results have been attained, a very material gain will 
have been made in the cost efficiency of an operating plant. 

The element of unit cost of physical plant includes central 
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office equipment, subscriber or substation line loop, and sub- 
station equipment. Real estate and other elements of the 
physical plant will not be included or considered, as they are 
variable quantities that are controlled more or less by local 
conditions, and will vary but slightly with systems used. What 
the writer wishes to emphasize at this point are, the elements 
of cost in the physical plant that may be reduced by an im- 
provement in the methods or system. 

In the central office equipment, the element of physical plant 
includes all of the equipment from the office line terminals 
to and including the switchboard, with connecting cables and 
accessories for successful operation. . 

The cost for this equipment, per substation line unit, varies 
more or less with the system used. All systems vary in unit 
cost with the total number of line units used, the systems 
reducing or eliminating manual operation, being the highest 
in unit cost, excepting possibly only one system. The increased 
unit cost for the manually reducing switchboards is offset to 
a certain degree by results given otherwise, but the monetary 
values are matters to be investigated and determined in each 
specific case. 

Disregarding the merit of any particular system, one fea- 
ture is boldly prominent; it is that decided progress is being 
made toward improved central office equipment. Even though 
the unit cost has increased in some cases, other costs have 
been reduced thereby, and, judging the future by the past, it 
is only a question of time until the indomitable engineer will 
have reached the goal of success, and trimmed and perfected 
central office equipment to a degree that will place this equip- 
ment on a plane of the highest efficiency and economy in 
operation. 

All things considered, the propects for higher efficiency are 
optimistic, for certain it is that the spirit of the function is 
extant and that it is only necessary for a materialization into 
practicable form. 

Considering now the possibilities of reducing the substation 
line loop costs: Line loops compose the outside wire plant, 
and are one of the largest items of cost and expense of the 
physical plant. This being the case, any improvement in meth- 
ods that will reduce the unit cost per substation loop, will 
very materially improve the unit cost of physical plant. 

How may the unit cost of wire plant be reduced? Or how 
can a minimum unit cost be obtained that will give a maxi- 
mum service? Improved methods of construction, and cab- 
ling conductors have been .e principal sources of economical 
improvement in the past, and very naturally will continue to 


Fig. 1. Transmission Comparisons Using 24 and 48-Voit Battery. 
contribute their quota to the efficiency accounting of the fu- 
ture. But apparently there is another source where material 
improvements in costs are made possible; that is by increas- 
ing the central office voltage. At the present period, voltages 
ranging from 24 to 48 volts are used by the several manufac- 
turers to operate their respective systems. In each respective 
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case there are no doubt good and sufficient reasons for the 
particular voltage used. In no case has there possibly been 
a voltage adopted without the most painstaking investigation 
into the merits of the particular voltage for the specific serv- 
ice to be performed; therefore any change in the voltage of 
a particular system should not be made, except under the 


Fig. 2. Effect of Changing to 48-Voit Battery. 
direct advice of the manufacturer furnishing the equipment. 

However the voltage used may be an important factor in 
the unit line loop costs. It is a well known fact that higher 
voltages serve to reduce the copper in a circuit for specific 
lengths, and if equipment can be designed to efficiently oper- 
ate at higher voltages, a far more economical system may be 
designed and profitably used. 

As an example of what may be accomplished by increasing 
the central office voltage, a successful experiment along this 
line will be briefly described. 

In the year 1901 the writer was connected with the Bell 
telephone company in Cincinnati, Ohio, and had specific duties 
in connection with the first office in the city to be changed 
from local battery to central energy. This particular office 
had a number of high resistance substation line loops and, as 
a consequence, transmission from such lines was unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Western Electric standard No. 1 relay, 24-volt equip- 
ment was used and all material otherwise was characteristic- 
ally up-to-date. 

With a view of ascertaining the possibilities of improving 
the transmission conditions on the high resistance loops, ex- 
periments were conducted to determine the most economical 
and satisfactory way to accomplish the desired results. Doub- 
ling the cable conductors to lower the line resistance was not 
considered, as this method increases the loop costs, and elec- 
trically does not effectively improve the transmission charac- 
teristics of the line. 

After several different novel experiments were made, in- 
creasing the central office voltage appeared to satisfactorily 
solve the problem. However, owing to circumstances, no per- 
manent changes were made in the central office battery vol- 
tage, and matters drifted along until 1906, when an unusually 
progressive management developed in the Cincinnati company 
and the writer succeeded in having his high voltage hobbies 
put to a decidedly practical test. 

The Hamilton, Ohio, property of the Cincinnati telephone 
company was being materially improved. The improvements 
called for a new exchange building with central office equip- 
ment and 48 volts was adopted as a standard for the office 
The results accomplished by the change were so decidedly 
satisfactory that later new and rebuilt offices in Cincinnati 
were also equipped with 48 volts on all cords for local servive 
connections. 

The principal improvement made by the change from 24 to 
48 volts was that with a given line loop resistance for 24 
volts, 48 volts practically halved the copper in the circuit, or 
doubled the conductor lengths of all gages of wire as estab- 
lished for 24-volt service. 

A fair conception of the improvements made by this change 
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may be gained by reference to Figs. 1 and 2. The curves 
shown are from tentative tests made in Cincinnati. Fig. 2 
gives transmission comparisons in percentages, and Fig. 3 
shows that for the same loop length, a change from 24 to 
48 volts virtually makes a No. 22 gage cable equivalent to a 
No. 19 gage cable. 

From an economical or conductor cost standpoint, this is a 
material improvement as the smaller gage conductors may be 
more generally used with a consequent increase in the number 
of conductors in cables and reduction in cost per duct foot 
for circuits. Furthermore, with 48 volts it is possible to 
extend No. 19 gage cable to outlying districts and to furnish 
central energy service where it would not be possible with 
24 volts. 

It may be of interest to state that the only changes made 
in the central office to convert from a 24- to a 48-volt sys- 
tem, were in the repeating coils of the local cord circuits, 
ringing machines and the addition of 11 cells of storage bat- 
tery of approximately half the capacity to the existing ex- 
change battery. 

The repeating coils used are known as Western Electric 
No. 25, and contain extra resistance to prevent excess current 
on very short lines. Fig. 4 shows the cord circuit, X and Y 
in the repeating coil connections are the extra resistance coils. 
The condensers are included in the circuit to prevent trans- 
mission through the extra resistance X and Y. 

The 48-volt current is only on the cords, and is on the 
line only when the connecting cord is plugged into a line jack. 
It is not necessary to use 48 volts for signaling purposes, as 
the line relays are sufficiently sensitive to reliably operate over 
line loop resistances considerably in excess of the transmission 
margin. 

Minor changes in the ringing machines were necessary, 
owing to the four-party selective service connected with the 
office. The positive and negative pulsating ringing voltages 
had to be increased about 10 volts, so that the biased ringers 
of selective bells could be tightened up sufficient to prevent 
a tap of the bell from the increased line discharge, when 
plugs were inserted in the line jacks. Where there are no 
biased selective bells in the service, no changes are necessary 
with the ringing power. 

So far as the writer is aware, the Hamilton, Ohio, office 
is the first Bell office to use full 48 volts on all local cord 
circuits, although it had been the custom for Bell offices to 
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Fig. 3. Subscriber’s Cord Circult Using 48-Volt Battery. 
use this voltage on toll switching cords for a number of 
years previous to 1906. 

From what has been said, it is evident that improvements 
in the cost efficiency of substation line loops may be made by 
increasing the central office voltage. The advisability of in- 
creasing the voltage on any system that has been designed 
for some specific voltage, is a matter that should be taken 
up very cautiously as serious trouble may develop in the insu- 
lation of all equipment, and the transmission efficiency may 
be impaired, due to the lack of a fair margin in the opera- 
tion or characteristics of transmitters and other apparatus in 
the circuit. 
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This practical example, showing the improved cost efficiency 
for line loops by simply increasing the line voltage, is cited 
to show what may be accomplished with this particular ele- 
ment of plant cost. 

Thought and study along this line leads one up to the ques- 
tion: “What would be the most efficient voltage for central 
offices, considered from both a service and line cost stand- 
point? Also, should a voltage be adopted to suit the instru- 
ments, or the instruments constructed to suit the voltage?” 
Evidently the higher voltages will give a more economical 
line cost, and if telephone equipment can be designed to work 
efficiently at the higher voltages, a decided gain in plant cost 
efficiency will have been accomplished. 

The most efficient maximum voltage for central offices is a 
question that future evolution will probably have to answer; 
but in the light of observation, it appears that 75 or 80 volts 
would be the more desirable standard. Beyond this voltage, 
direct currents would be unpleasant to handle, and would be 
more likely to give patrons occasional unpleasant jolts. 

These high voltage suggestions may appear rather radical, 
but it should be remembered that many other features of the 
art were equally as radical when first proposed, which today 
are indispensable. Furthermore, every one thinks lightly of 
the present practice of sending 100 to 110 volts of alternating 
current over circuits for signaling purposes. 

If the higher voltages are possible with the change, there 
naturally follows the use of smaller gages of wire for line 
loops, with a number of advantages not enjoyed by either the 
telephone company or public at the present time. 

Who knows but what we may yet have 1,200 or 1,500 pairs 
of conductors in cables that now may contain only 600 pairs 
as a maximum. 

Referring to substation equipment, this equipment is a part 
of the plant property that performs its function very effi- 
ciently and satisfactory. The possibilities for changes in this 
equipment are dependent largely upon developments with the 
entire system in general. One thing is certain, this equipment 
should be reduced in cost. 

Summarizing what has been said in this discussion, if the 
apparent possibilities are realized through the future evolution 
of the art, great economies and improved cost efficiencies will 
result. Universal service may then be a near possibility, for 
cost to render service will be so materially reduced that the 
service will be at the disposal of a larger percentage of citi- 
zens than is now possible with the existing systems, and this 
will be real universal service, or service that everybody, that is 
anybody, can have. 





Wisconsin Safety Code for Electrical Installations. 

The next important promulgation of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission will be a complete code of rules 
for safety in the installation and maintenance of electrical 
equipment. The Industrial commission has set a public 
hearing on the proposed code in the capitol at Madison, 
for March 13, at 10 o’clock. All persons who desire to 
offer suggestions or amendments will be heard at that 
time. Printed copies of the proposed code are being dis- 
tributed. This will be the first instance of a state taking 
the initiative in setting a fixed standard for the benefit of 
employers, working men and manufacturers of electrical 
equipment. 





Rate Complaint at Charlevoix, Mich. 


The committee of 21 of Charlevoix, Mich., has made 
complaint to the Michigan State Telephone Co. charging 
that’ Charlevoix is compelled to pay $30 for business tele- 
phones and $18 for residence telephones, while Traverse 
City pays only $24 and $12 for the same service. 





The Passing Show of February 


Currency Matters—Cause of Failures, etc. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


On February 4, out of 7,501 national banks, 6,012 had 
applied for membership in the ew federal reserve system. 
February 23 there were 7,493, and but 40 left. 

You remember how the assembled bankers at Boston 
hooted and hissed one courageous speaker. Today we 
learn that all the hooting and hissing was a big put up job; 
that it was all done for a purpose. 

The banks really wanted the new currency bill, but were 
afraid the public would be cruelly deceived by their atti- 
tude, so they agreed to pretend to oppose it. 


The big noise of the whole affair was naturally a New 
York bank. None other than the National City Bank. 

The. officials of this bank were madly fighting this cur- 
rency bill, and, if you would judge by appearances, you 
would. think that the great National City Bank would die 
first before they would enter into such an iniquitous 
scheme. 

This bank, which holds 4 per cent. of our great country’s 
goods, has crawled down from its high horse and will en- 
ter into the mysteries of the néw federal system. 


But this sacred institution has its fingers crossed. It 
will go in, but if it finds conditions unfavorable, it will 
go out again. Ladylike, it reserves the right to change its 
mind. 

Its officials are afraid that the western and central banks 
may be tempted to discount too easily farmers’ or local 
schemers’ bills, thereby causing a tremendous inflation, the 
burden of which would eventually fall back upon the New 
York reserve association. 

There you have it in a nut shell. Local schemers, and 
you are one, must not be given much consideration because 
they interfere with a New York schemer. New York 
schemers have so signally failed to produce, or deliver, that 
it is about time local schemers were given a chance. 


And another thing—a crafty move on the part of the 
National City Bank, the bank that sends telegrams urging 
you to buy Bell factory goods, the exponents of unfair com- 
petition, etc.—it will be easier for a national bank to liqui- 
date and become a state institution after joining the new 
system, because, at that time, the readjustment of country 
bank deposits will have taken place; truly a foxy move on 
the part of a concern which has no use whatever for local 
schemers, or men with public spirit and willing to improve 
the home town. 

Putting money into home towns worries the New Yorker 
greatly. To his mind, it is waste to pave your streets, im- 
prove your water system, and such. 


Before the Currency Bill passed, we heard that it would 
cause expansion and contraction both at the same time, 
and each of equal magnitude. One claimed expansion; 
another contraction, and the country believed neither one. 

The world has learned that any man will lie eloquently 
when his own interests are to be served. And this applies to 
the self-constituted guardians of the public’s money. 


The present Currency Bill has met with universal com- 
mendation practically, but that cannot be said of the cur- 
rency act which it replaced. 

The old act was pushed through with the same united 


hostility of the banks. Secretary Chase of President Lin- 
coln’s cabinet, was the man of the hour. 

He had a large job too, for he was financing a war which 
was costing $3,000,000 a day to conduct, and too, he re- 
ceived no help from President Lincoln, who genius-like 
had no conception whatever of finance. 

Once during the war Secretary Chase told the cabinet 
that he was at his wit’s end to find out where to get money. 
President Lincoln innocently asked if the paper mills had 
broken down. 


When the Civil War began, our people began to feel the 
burden of taxation cruelly, and they were not accustomed 
to it. In December, the banks by agreement, suspended 
all payments in specie. They had done this same trick in > 
1812, and literally refused to redeem their notes in coin. 

Naturally gold became a valuable commodity and it nat- 
urally commanded a premium. 

Truly the banks havé a very patriotic record. At this 
time, 1861, there were 1,600 state banks. There were no 
national banks, as General Jackson had no kindly feeling 
for them, and they had gone down. Counterfeiting was 
common. So distrustful were people of our money, that 
you would starve to death if you had nothing but large 
bills with you. 

In 1861, Secretary Chase had paid out $267,000,000 and 
needed $143,000,000 more. The banks were not depend- 
able to help carry on the war, and in December, 1861, eight 
months after the war began, the bill for the present cur- 
rency act was presented. 

It called really for a safe currency, loans to the govern- 
ment and a uniform system of notes. Two institutions 
strenuously objected: First the bankers; second the coun 
terfeiters. 

The banks had 5,000 forms of notes, and counterfeiting 
had become a noble profession. It would be much harder 
to make a living when the notes became standardized. 


On January 17, 1863, President Lincoln sent a message, 
asking Congress to pass a national banking law. The Sen- 
ate vote favored it 23 to 21; the House vote favored it 78 
to 64. 

But so little headway did the national bank make, that 
in December, 1863, only 34 banks had been formed, with 
a total circulation of $300,000. 

By this time $447,000,000 of greenbacks had been issued 
and the national banks as an aid to a government were 
somewhat of a lemon. 

If there ever was a time when fiat money was discuss- 
able, it was at this moment. Something had to be done. 
So they taxed the state banks at 10 per cent. on all their 
notes. They were glad to go out of business or to transfer 
their charters. 


Does it not sound familiar? The bankers kicked just as 
their fathers and grandfathers did. 

Strange however, we heard nothing from the counterfeit- 
ers. Their wee small voice was not heard; they really lost 
their occupation when the old bill passed. 


Today we have ceased borrowing as a nation. There is 
no longer any use of living on our debts—issuing currency 
on our debt. 
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The system was good 50 years ago, when grim war was 
running up bills, but today, instead of hoarding up money 
to loan to the government to save our nation, we raise 
money to send to Wall Street, where this reserve is used 
for gambling, or encouraging big schcmers to the detri- 
ment of the local schemer. 

It has come to pass that the local schemer is going to 
share in the benefits of a war fund. 


This leads to industrial conditions under the old currency 
act. 

It is too early to predict what will happen under the new 
act. 1913 was the third worst year in our history for fail- 
ure, yet nearly every industrial concern broke its billing 
records. 

Look at what happened in 1913: Liquidation was our 
principal inheritance. Then the tariff was revised and a 
new currency bill passed. Both may have had some artifi- 
cial restraint on trade—imaginary trouble yet specific in its 
damage to trade concretely. Great floods devastated great 
areas, and simultaneous great droughts came to other local- 
ities, affecting particularly the corn-raising sections. 


It is interesting to note what caused the 1913 failures; 
to see what factors are variable, and if currency bills and 
tariff agitations have any real or visible effect. 

Bradstreet has classified failures as follows: 


Per Cent. 
PUOCINONEE 565.85 is Se isicdmrate nocd nasaemawls 29.2 
BON EE Rt oe ee en ae 28.6 
Specie conditions, disaster ..........5...«- 15.3 
OS SOIT NON areca EA SEs ME AEN ee Sie et 11.1 
MN oa ik ip hacia a ariel lao ote uw ae a 5.1 
Neglect, personal extravagance.............. 3.9 
RIMS NOUR ic neck w.siare 6 eo aiermie Sos. ox oem Me 2.6 
LT EES PE DEM ap 2.3 
oe ee ee ae 1.9 


Incompetence leading the list is naturally voluntary. It 
is a sort of a fraud, although not punishable by law. 

Lack of capital is probably the only item which, while in- 
voluntary, can be affected by the new Currency Bill. Lack 
of capital means failures of really solvent institutions, with 
good receivables and equally good prospects, yet they go 
into forced receivership because they can not get temporary 
funds to tide them over the demands of creditors. The 
currency act is presumed to help this individual class over 
its rough spots without great sacrifices on their part. 


The curious part of the list is that voluntary acts greatly 
exceed the involuntary. 

Competition, failure of others and disasters aré but 19.5 
per cent. of the total. Altogether the involuntary does not 
equal that of incompetence. Incompetence is as great a 
danger to business as lack of capital. 

The causes of this are not hard to see. As business 
srows big, the less the chance exists to cultivate men able 
‘o grasp all the details. 


We are up against a centralized intelligence. The tend- 
ency is to manage business from a central office. It makes 
men as a rule followers, with compliance to order, purely 

iechanical, and with performance, merely automatic. This 
inakes men less thoughtful than if scattered about in local 
or individual vocations. 

In other words, big business is run in such a way that 
a4 new manager cannot come from the business itself. They 
have to send off somewhere else for one. 


This is evidenced in England today. Only recently a 
great English railway had to send to America to get a 
railway executive. 
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They could not find a man on the railway who was broad 
enough to do the work. They had centralized the intelli- 
gence so long, that it grew turgid. 


The New Haven railway in trouble could not find a Moses 
in its Own organization. The Bell telephone company had 
to go back to the hills of Vermont and ask an old official 
to come back and lead them out of a wilderness. 

The business world suffers more today from this malady 
than we suspect. It causes changes in management and 
great resulting losses. 

New managements always do some bold, foolish chang- 
ing, just to qualify. Breeding their own leaders would eli- 
minate numerous chances of disaster which are taken when 
some new man is called in. 

It is easy for a fool to live. Things are done for him, 
and little is expected of him. 

Prosperous parents take struggle and initiative away from 
their children, and do the thinking for them. Big business 
does the same thing. It is inconceivable that a Moses could 
be developed under this great scheme of repression. 

Big business is solving its own public problem. We need 
not worry over its elephantine body because we know that 
its wits are slow or are going to be slow. 

It is surprising that fraud and crookedness is so small. 

We are so prone to look upon business as a sharp and 
cruel game, and that the buyer should beware of its fangs. 





Competition has been given as the death of trade. A 
death rate of 1.9 per cent. is surprisingly low, and it shows 
that a great deal of our fear of being devoured by the big 
fellow, is more or less of a myth. 

Poor Doc Competition has been accused of many crimes, 
but here is a certificate of character for him! He only 
ruined 1.9 per cent. of the business of 1913. 


Not a word about persecution. Just how many failures 
have come from this horrible crime I cannot say. I just 
read about the cruelty of a small sized Boston lawyer by 
name of Brandeis. 

“Brandeis, boss business-baiter, has steadily, persistently, 
stubbornly fought any attempt on the part of the railroads 
to increase freight rates.” 

It surely is a pretty picture of Goliath, lying at the feet 
of David, the small boy, who ran to the brook to gather 
a few pebbles to throw in a sling shot at a giant. Just 
think of it! One little lone man! 

“The wholesale condemnation and disparagement of rail- 
road men and railroad interests by Mr. Brendeis has tended 
to kill credit until America no longer is buying railroad 
bonds, and railways often have difficulty in getting money 
to meet current expenses.” 


Does it not strike you queerly that one lone man is mak- 
ing $20,000,000,000 worth of property uncomfortable? 

What is the matter with the railroads? Why has the 
public quit buying bonds? Not on account of Brandeis, but 
because they no longer like to buy pigs in the poke. 

They have seen New Haven, Frisco, Wabash, Rock 
Island, and other railway concerns shrink terribly; not from 
low freight rates, but from criminal and careless control. 

This man Brandeis is merely looking into the facts. He 
says if railroads will entirely kill discrimination and abolish 
privileges to favorite shippers, they would not need the 
increase of 5 per cent. 

That is not persecution—it is merely common sense. 

Of all the crazy exploded theories, that of giving unequal 
discounts is the worst. It should be stopped. 
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If the railroads cannot answer Mr. Brandeis, then we have 
more failures to charge to incompetence. 

That is the long and ugly word. It ruins nearly 30 per 
cent. of our enterprises. 

Is it possible that big business is already rotted with 
this cancer? It surely looks it. 


Currency bills, tariff bills and increased freight rates will 
not help or hinder any industrial body cursed with the ma- 
lignant growth of incompetence. More income will only 
make more incompetence, and a greater failure. - 

The surgeon’s knife is needed, and the stockholders of 
railways should applaud Mr. Brandeis for calling attention 
to the need of the knife. 


The biggest problem confronting our state public utility 
commissions is that of dealing with rates conforming to 
proper economy. 

They cannot allow a corporation to run amuck in the 
ways of extravagance. 

They must govern the expenses just as consistently as 
they can order extensions or improvements. They must 
compel every corporation to show efficiency before granting 
increases. 

That is all that the lone man Brandeis is doing, and 
they call it persecution. 


There is little or no difference between the individual 
and the corporation. 

The penalty of extravagance is always the same. 
more money must be obtained or trouble follows. 

It never occurs to either individual or corporation to 
save or practice economy, or to abolish evils which anyone 
knows are costly. 

No telephone company is entitled to a higher rate, until 
it abolishes free service, discrimination, and kindred evils. 

Neither is any railway entitled to a higher rate when it 
maintains evil practices of inequalities. And this applies 
to any business. 


Either 


We will always have failures. The human race started 
with one, and it will undoubtedly finish by one. 

We will always have incompetency, extravagance, fraud 
and disaster; and lack of funds will ever be peculiar to 
some people. 

No truer thing was ever said than the expression, “Char- 
acter is the basis of credit.” 


It takes all kinds to make a world. 


MORAL: 





THE NATIONAL’S WASHINGTON OFFICE 


In last week’s “Telephony” announcement was 
made by the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the intention of the association to open 
an office in Washington, D. C. 

This office, located at Nos. 526 and 527 Colorado 
Building, Washington, is now open in charge of Sec- 
retary F. B. MacKinnon. All Independent telephone 
companies are asked to correspond with the secretary 
in regard to any telephone questions of local or na- 
tional interest. This office is being maintained for 
the benefit of Independent telephony and all inter- 
ested in the industry are invited to take advantage 
of the facilities afforded. 

National Independent Telephone Association, 

By N. G. Hunter, President, 
F. B. MacKinnon, Secretary. 
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New System for Muskegon, Mich. 

The United Home Telephone Co., of Ludington, Mich., 
plans to make application to the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission about April 1 for permission to issue $150,000 in 
bonds or to increase its capital stock by this amount for 
the purpose of constructing a complete new telephone sys- 
tem in Muskegon. Manager Thomas Bromley, Jr., de- 
clares the preliminary plans for the submission of the appli- 
cation have been completed. The company plans an all- 
cable plant with no open wires in the city with the excep- 
tion of the drops from poles to buildings. A large prepor- 
tion of the outside work will be underground, The new 
equipment will provide for 3,500 telephones. At present 
the company has 2,225 telephones in service in Muskegon. 
A new exchange building 40x70 ft. will be built at once, and 
plans for the building, which will be two stories high, are 
ready. The company will leave the matter of rates to the 
railroad commission, which will send experts to look over 
the property after the improvements have been made. 


City Council of Three Rivers, Mich., Endorses Merger. 

The city council of Three Rivers, Mich., has endorsed 
the proposed sale of the Three Rivers Telephone Co. to 
the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. The deal practi- 
cally had been closed some time ago, but while the tele- 
phone companies of Michigan are regulated by the Mich- 
igan Railroad Commission, and the commission had grant- 
ed the company the right to consolidate and divide the 
territory with the Michigan State Telephone Co., it was 
necessary to convince the federal supreme court that there 
would be no violation of the Sherman act. To this end 
the council passed a resolution explaining that inasmuch 
as the telephone rates and tolls are regulated by the state 
railroad commission there would be no trust nor monopoly 
created. Other village councils in the county already have 
passed similar resolutions. 





Arrests Under Washington Female Labor Law. 

Warrants charging them with working girls more than 
eight hours in violation of the state women’s eight-hour 
law, were issued recently against H. H. Hazlett, traffic 
manager of the Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co.’s 
Snohomish exchange, and Della Nevers, chief operator of 
the exchange, in Everett, Wash. 

J. M. Winslow, manager of the Everett branch of the 
company said that although the girls worked from 9 p.m. 
until 7 a.m. they were not on duty more than eight hours 
as they were permitted to sleep during the dull hours. He 
said the management thought it better to have the girls 
follow that schedule and sleep in the exchange building 
than to have them work on a straight eight-hour basis, 
and make them go and come at hours when it was unsafe 
for women to be on the streets alone. He said the plan 
followed by the company was preferred by the night oper- 
ators. 








Earnings of Bell in Pennsylvania. 

The gross earnings of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania for the year ending December 31, 1913, amounted to 
$18,934,912, as compared with $17,803,375 in 1912, and $19,- 
862,382 in 1911. Net earnings were $4,859,730 in 1913, $4,- 
715,681 in 1912 and $4,928,861 in.1911. The surplus last year. 
after interest and dividends was $1,238,416, as compared with 
$993,075 in 1912 and $1,092,845 in 1911. 





Hearn Petition in Central Union Case Dismissed. 
The petition for a receiver for the Central Union Telephone 
Co., brought by Christopher Hearn in the federal court at 
Indianapolis, has been dismissed. 











The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Frank,” said Mr. Barrows one evening as they met in 
the office for the usual discussion, “What were those bat- 
tery cells ever used for?” 

There were several rows of glass containers suitable for 
either gravity or chloride accumulators in the room and 
it was to them that Mr. Barrows referred. 

“They never were used at all,” Frank replied. “They 
are a part of Mr. Rankin’s investment. You see, he let 
one of those salesmen talk him into buying a machine 
to ring with. They came here and started to put it in. 
Some way Rankin found out that he would have to buy 
a gas engine and other machinery to keep the batteries 
going, so he ditched the whole deal. He had already 
paid them something, but they shipped away everything 
except those glass jars.” 

“T have never heard of a game like that. Electrical 
manufacturers have been crowding one another pretty 
hard but very few swindles and fakes have developed. It 
is probably because there has been so much legitimate 
business and new territory to develop.” 

“They planned on doing Rankin out of about five or six 
hundred dollars. He didn’t know anything about batter- 
ies and gas engines but he knew that dollars are dollars.” 

Germany and the Doctor came in just then and the 
men gathered around the table. 

“Regular school, what?’ commented Germany as he 
observed the blackboard standing at one side of the room. 

“Keep away from it. We can’t any of us read your Dutch 
writing,” said Frank. 

“Ts that so? Well, I make some English as good as you 
already,” Germany retorted, taking a piece of chalk and 
writing his name and address with wide graceful flour- 
ishes. 

“Some writing, that,” the Doctor remarked. 

“They can’t do that with the Dutch stuff,” said Frank. 
“Too many wiggles to it.” 

“I wish I could read and understand it” the Doctor said. 

“What! that jargon?” Frank exclaimed inquiringly. 

“Yes, indeed. There are several medical books in the 
original German which I should like to read.” 

“I didn’t suppose anyone ever lived long enough to 
write a whole book in Dutch,” Frank commented. 

“Well, I guess you find there was some wise old Dutch- 
men, already,” was Germany’s retort. “They know elec- 
tricity, too, you bet.” 

“Well, boys,” Mr. Barrows interrupted, “what’s up now?” 

“Oh! nothing much,” said Frank, “except I may as well 
tell you that the Doctor and Germany are in cahoots. 
Germany is teaching Doc to spiel the German palaver. 
They'll be planning a revolution next thing we know.” 

“Tt’s no play at all, Frank,” the Doctor interrupted. 

“ ‘Spiel,’ you know, means play. Learning that Ger- 
man lingo is real work.” 

“T have no doubt but that it is,” said Mr. Barrows. “I 
tried Spanish once, but gave it up. Now, if we’re all set, 
we will go into the details of this month’s trouble report. 
Ringer or bell trouble seems to be the most important. 
In fact, 50 per cent, of our reports are ‘bell trouble.’ Of 
these, we have discovered actual trouble on less than 10 
per cent. We might as well go into the thing in detail, 
tonight. I guess we already understand how the current 
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is sent out from the generator over the line, and how the 
bell armature responds to each alternation?” 

“IT guess we got that one other time, but she don’t al- 
ways work,” said Germany. 


“That is just what I want to take up now,” responded 
Mr. Barrows. “The theory is very simple, but there are 
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Fig. 59. Ringer Parts, Yoke, Magnet and Armature Trunnion. 
always difficulties and variations which sometimes up- 


set theories. 

“The proper ringing of a bell depends entirely upon 
the vibration of the hammer; that is, the tone or sound 
produced by the gongs, depends upon it. The action of 
the hammer depends upon its relation to the armature. 
We will first consider the ringer in detail. I have here 
the various parts, so arranged that they can be put to- 
gether with little difficulty. 


“First, we must have the frame to support the mechan- 
ism. It consists of a top crosspiece of iron, called a yoke. 
The coils are attached to this, also the permanent magnet 
(Fig. 59-4). The core of the coils and the yoke form a 
horse-shoe magnet as you can see. 

“In this sketch (Fig. 59-A) it is obvious that there is 
nothing to be adjusted, unless perhaps it is the perma- 
nent magnet qa, which is seldom necessary. In this sketch 
(Fig. 59-B) we have the one movable part of the ringer. 
the armature and hammer in combination. The armature 
is fitted with a trunnion bearing like this (Fig. 59-C). The 
back part of the trunnion sets over a stationary pin in the 
lower yoke or cross bar; the front catches a set screw. 
This screw is fitted with a lock-nut to hold it in place 
when once adjusted. 

“The proper action of the armature and hammer de- 
pend upon the exactness of the adjustment of the set 
screw. If left too loose, the hammer arm will not re- 
main in an upright position, and therefore will not per- 
form a regular side to side motion. If the screw is too 
tight, the armature will bind and not respond promptly 
to the pull of the magnets.” 

“Sometimes I find the thing will bind anyway,” said 
Frank, 

“That is possible and is occasionally due to defective ma- 
chine work. Either the screw, pin, or the holes in the 
trunnion have been left rough and imperfect. The trouble 
is more apt to result from rust or dirt.” 

“How can we tell if it is too loose or too tight, already?” 
Germany inquired. 
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“It is a matter of practice,’ answered Mr. Barrows. 
“Now, I have this armature so it works freely and yet the 
bell hammer does not wobble. 

“The next point to determine is how far to place the 
armature from the coils. This distance determines the 
length of stroke of the hammer.” 

“The longer the better, I should think,” said Frank. 

“No, that isn’t just the idea. It would be all right if 
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Fig. 60. Sketch to Illustrate Operation of Generator. 


the magnets could control the armature at any distance. 
That is the main factor where a hand generator is used. 
We will go into that later. What I want to get at now, 
is the mechanical working of the bell.” 

“What is that little point near the ends of the arma- 
ture?” the Doctor inquired. 

“You are coming to things faster than I like, but we 
will stop and explain this one. The little point to which 
the doctor refers, escapes the eye of a great many telephone 
men. They don’t even miss it when it’s not there, and then 
will wonder why the armature sticks. 

“That little projection is very important. It is made of 
brass or some metal that is not attracted by a magnet. 
If we allow the armature proper to come into contact with 
the core of the coil, it will stick; that is, the residual or 
remaining magnetism in the two pieces of iron, is strong 
enough to prevent the armature from being attracted to 
the other magnet when the current is reversed. 

“The little brass point prevents the two magnetized 
pieces of iron from coming in contact, so the attraction 
between them ceases as soon as the current ceases to 
flow through the coil. This leaves the armature free to 
respond to the action of the other coil when current flows 
through it.” 

“It comes pretty close up already?” said Germany. 

“Yes, but not close enough to exert much force against 
the strong pull of the other core. Now if that is clear, 
we will go back to the hammer.” 

“And see how is done the ting-a-ling,”’ supplemented 
Germany. 

“And see how it should do it,” corrected the Doctor. 

“First,” resumed Mr. Burrows, “I will mount these 
gongs on the posts provided for them. By giving each 
in turn, a quick blow with my screw driver, I get a clear 
ringing sound. Now if I allow the blade of the screw- 
driver to remain against the gong after striking it, there 
is no vibration and only a dead metallic sound. 

“T will now place the gongs so the hammer will strike 
them. You see one of them rings clear and fine, while 
the other has a dead metallic ring. The principle is this: 
The hammer must strike the gong with full force, and that 
is strongest just at the end of its sweep. This allows the 
slight tension on the support arm, or wire, to spring back 
and pull the hammer away from the gong. On this side 
you notice that when I push the armature over, the ham- 
mer rests against the gong, killing the vibrations. 

“Next we will look into the movement of the armature. 
We have seen what effect the trunnion pins have. Pre- 
suming it to be free and properly balanced, we find it 
readily responds to the magnetic pull when current passes 
through either of the coils. 
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“The one thing which varies its action, is the frequency 
of the reversal of the current. The principle of the gen- 
erator we use and that upon which all others operate, is 
like this: As we revolve the armature (Fig. 60), the two 
halves come in contact with the brushes alternately and, 
as we express it, send a positive and then a negative cur- 
rent out over the line. You can readily see that the alter- 
nations from positive to negative at one brush, vary ac- 
cording to the speed at which the machine is turned. 
With a hand generator, the variation is between 1,400 and 
2,600 alternations per minute. 

“For the purpose of illustrating this point, I have run a 
pair of wires here from the generator in the first position 


there. If the Doctor will turn it for us, we will watch the 
effect. Begin turning very slowly and gradually increase 


the speed until I tell you to stop. 

“Now, you see, at low speed the armature of the ringer 
lags. Its operation is so slow that the hammer has no 
force to its blow. As he increases the speed it improves. 
Now it is going about right for its present adjustment. 

“As the Doctor increases the speed still more, you see 
the hammer does not get a full sweep, or stroke. That 
is because the number of the alternations is so great the 
ringer armature does not have time to respond to one pull 
before it is recalled, so to speak. Now you see, it is 
scarcely more than a flutter. The hammer does not come 
near to either gong. That will do, Doctor.” 

As the Doctor released the handle of the generator the 
bell gave a spasmodic ring, which was clear and loud. 

“That is what folks claim they get a good many times,” 
said Frank. 

“Tt’s no doubt true. We might it a death gasp. 
It is caused by current going out on the line while the speed 
of the machine is receding and passing the point of the 
frequency for which the bell is adjusted. Our operators, 
especially Kitty, are inclined to give the generator a 
turn or two at high speed, producing the exact result you 
just noticed.” 

“We get it when we test already,” said Germany. 

“You probably have that experience more often than sub- 
scribers, for the girls do not give you the attention they 
do in making regular calls.” 

“Well, what is going to be the answer?” asked Frank. 

“Either a pole changer or a ringing machine attached 
to a motor,” replied Mr. Barrows. 

“Pole changer? That sounds something fierce again,” 
said Germany. 

“Not any worse than some of those words you have 
been giving to Doc. It’s one a white man can say with- 
out tying his tongue into a knot,” Frank commented. 

“Is that so? Only the intelligent people can get the 
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Fig. 61. Simplified Circuit of Pole Changer. 
German,” was the response. “There is in German, things 
that there is not in English.” 

“A pole changer,’ Mr. Barrows continued, “is a very 
simple arrangement. It works on this principle: The 
vibrating armature gq, (Fig. 61) operates the springs B, 
which reverse contacts at each vibration, sending first cur- 
rent of one polarity and then the other out over the line.” 
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“The one they brought here had as many fixings as a 
sewing machine,” said Frank. 

“Oh yes, the real machine would appear much different 
from this sketch. For instance, there is a governor for 
controlling the number of vibrations, with several adjust- 
ing screws, etc. Its too late now to go into the ringing 
machine problem. I think that is what we will have here 
eventually, now that we can get power to run it. I guess we 
will leave the Doctor to his troubles,” and Mr. Barrows closed 
his book and locked his desk. 

(To be continued.) 


Loud Speaking Receiver Used on Long Distance. 

In connection with an entertainment by the Croatan 
Club of Henderson, N. C., General Manager F. C. Topple- 
man, of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., introduced 
a feature which was the hit of the evening. He arranged 
with Gov. Locke Craig to address the members of the 
club from the governor’s mansion in Raleigh, a distance 
of 50 miles. Mr. Toppleman had installed in three of the 
rooms of the club, each about 20 by 30 feet in size, a loud 
speaking receiver provided with a horn 12 inches in length. 
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Governor Craig spoke into a special transmitter over a 
circuit of No. 12 NBS copper wire. 

The apparatus worked so perfectly that every intona- 
tion could be heard and the voice of the governor filled 
the rooms as satisfactorily as if he were there in person. 
It is said that there was absolutely no mechanical sound, 
but the governor’s voice being reproduced in every inflec- 
tion, clear cut and distinct. Some 250 persons, which in- 
cluded representative business men and citizens of Hen- 
derson, heard the speech and also several solos by Miss 
Zona Shull, over the 50 miles of telephone circuit. 

In addition to this use of the loud speaking receiver, 
Mr. Toppleman had secured for the entertainment the elec- 
trically operated manikin, which was described in TELEPH- 
ONY over a year ago and which has since performed in 
the large cities in various parts of the country. The loud 
speaking receiver plays a most important part in the 
ventriloquistic act as given in connection with the manikin. 
The telephonic features of the Croatan Club‘s entertain- 
ment were so novel that the newspapers of Henderson 
and Raleigh and the neighboring cities devoted considerable 
space to a description of their successful performance. 


Annual Reports and Meetings of Telephone Companies 


Statements Given Out by Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their 
Operations During the Past Year—Reports Show Increase in Earnings, Subscribers 
and Equipment—Publicity Given by Local Papers 


Mountain Home Company’s Year. 

The Mountain Home Telephone Co., of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
recently held its annual stockholders meeting and re-elected 
the old board of directors, consisting of F. H. Bethell, of 
New York; John Bird, of Canton; A. K. Botsford, of Saranac 
Lake: C. W. Breed, of Malone; I. H. Griswold, of Platts- 
burgh; W. C. Leonard, of Saranac Lake; N. M. Marshall, of 
Malone; Isaac Merkel, of Plattsburgh; B. G. Parker, of 
Gouverneur; A. Sharron, of Plattsburgh; Thomas Spratt, of 
Ogdensburg; H. F. Thurber, of New York; J. R. Weston, of 
Potsdam; J. M. Weaver, of Plattsburgh, and W. B. Wood- 
bury, of New York. : 

At the stockholders’ meeting I. H. Griswold, president, and 
J. P. Boylan, general manager, presented detailed reports show- 
ing the progress made by the company during the past year 
and recommending a number of important things to be done 
during 1914. 

The annual report of the company stated that the greater 
part of the year was directed to repairing the damage caused 
by the sleet storm which visited the western portion of the 
territory in March, and in consolidating the duplicate exchanges 
and organizing the various departments. 

The detailed cost of the sleet storm was as follows: 


New plant replacing that which had been destroyed... .$41,196- 


ee er ree 4,193 
Extraordinary repairs, straightening of poles, pulling 
es cddacackeesanebensennes bandvasinhanannn 23,201 
i SN ss cir tdtn dese eenrnaeneatns 5,013 
Rite GEMNRIN DHOUMEO oo. 65.6566 tind ssa os Seopeesace 1,588 
IE OE in os iii cxcdineinssvesebeinekakne ue $75,191 
Less money realized from sale of copper wire junk, 
$9,800; from sale of lead cable junk, $1,000; and 
pole line material returned to supply, $2,100........ 12,900 
I oo  8 5 cmos crores ta waperedraedlacaga 8am hire o's ae $63,291 


It was explained that the effects of the sleet storm tended 


‘ 


to abnormally increase the repair expense not only during the 
period in which the wreckage was being cleared up, but 
throughout the entire year. The management stated it had 
reinforced the toll leads all over the territory, which would 
leave them well fortified against similar storms. 

It was reported that 12 duplicate exchanges in the terri- 
tory had been consolidated and are working through a single 
telephone system. Additional switchboard equipment was in- 
stalled in Plattsburgh, Saranac Lake, Malone, Potsdam, Canton 
and Chateaugay, and the magneto system in Lake Placid, was 
changed to modern common battery switchboard, and a change 
is now in progress in Norwood, from magneto to common 
battery. 

The company handled in the entire territory during 1913 
22,000,000 local calls. The approximate number of local calls 
per day, excepting Sundays was 66,600. Each telephone in 
the territory made 2,000 calls during the year. 

The office having the largest number of local calls for the 
year was Plattsburgh, the headquarters of the company, with 
4,017,000. Ogdensburg came next with 3,250,000, Gouverneur 
showed the highest number of local calls per telephone for 
the year, 2,700 which represents over 9 calls per telephone per 
day. Malone was next in handling the local calls per tele- 
phone for the year, averaging 9 calls per telephone per day. 

The company transmitted during the year 453,000 long dis- 
tance calls, or 2.06 per cent. of the local traffic handled. 
Gouverneur averaged the highest toll revenue per telephone 
for the year. Plattsburgh led with the largest number of toll 
calls of any one place during the year, handling 112,250 calls. 
Saranac Lake was next with 51,000 calls. 

The company reported the purchase during the year of the 
plant and property of the Beekmantown Telephone Co., the 
Ellenburg Telephone Co. and the Cumberland Head Tele- 
phone Co. 

The report also went into detail in the discussion of a 
number of economies effected during the year which tended 
to lower expenses materially. 

The company has adopted a six district directory plan which 
will mean the getting out of district or neighborhood locality 
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directories instead of the big book covering the entire terri- 
tory. 

In his report J. P. Boylan, general manager advised that as 
soon as spring opens up the work of taking down the dupli- 
cate plant, resulting from the consolidation of the two sys- 
tems in the towns of Plattsburgh, Saranac Lake, Malone, 
Norwood, Potsdam, and Canton, will be commenced and rapidly 
pushed to completion. A great amount of this plant will be 
put into stock without any loss to the company. 

It is also planned to remove poles from the business sec- 
tions and substitute wiring in the rear of the buildings, and to 
replace a great deal of open wire with aerial cable to further 
improve the service and reduce maintenance cost. Mr. Boy- 
lan is also arranging for a house to house inspection of ev- 
ery telephone in the territory with a view of giving the high- 
est grade of service. 

Closing his report, Mr. Boylan said: 

“Tt is also proper to acknowledge the whole-hearted sup- 
port and co-operation of the heads of departments and em- 
ployes generally throughout the whole territory. The year has 
been more or less of a trying one, when the elements of ad- 
versity which enters into it are considered, but every phase 
of the situation was met intelligently, loyally and energetically, 
and we feel that the company owes them its thanks.” 

The old officers were re-elected: I. H. Griswold, president; 
W. B. Woodbury, vice-president; A. K. Botsford, vice-presi- 
dent; B. G. Parker, vice-president; N. M. Marshall, treasurer ; 
G. H.. Rymers, secretary; J. P. Boylan, general manager and 
F, J. Brookman, auditor. 





Prosperous State of Enterprise Company, New Holland, Pa. 

The Enterprise Telephone & Telegraph Co., of New Hol- 
land, Pa., is an inspiring example of prosperity in the In- 
dependent telephone business. The company owns and op- 
erates exchanges at Denver, Leola, New Holland, Shilling- 
ton and Terre Hill, Pa., with a total of 1,473 subscribers and 
is making good headway in its section, where it has.all of 
the rural sections to develop. The company is under the 
management of P. W. Overholtzer, of Terre Hill. Charles 
F. Yost, his assistant, has forwarded some interesting in- 
formation regarding the company’s progress, in the follow- 
ing words: 

“We send out our bills twice a year on the first of Janu- 
ary and July of each year. These rentals and tolls are all 
paid six months in advance and we do not have one delin- 
quent in the whole bunch, nor do we have to have a col- 
lector to go after the money. Everything is done by mail. 
We were incorporated on November 2, 1902, under the law 
of Pennsylvania and since that time we have been paying 
a six per cent. dividend. Our lines over the whole system 
are in the best of shape as we always have a line gang 
going over any weak places that we may find. 

“With our New Holland exchange we have the Bell beat 
500 to 10 and under Leola 300 to two, while with our Den- 
ver and Terre Hill exchange we are away in the lead. One 
of the Bell subsidiaries is working us with a $12 and $15 rate, 
but the people were misled and are fast coming into the fold 
again. 

“We have recently placed a three position Kellogg mag- 
neto switchboard in our New Holland exchange and will 
install a two-position board of the same make in our Terre 
Hill exchange. These installations are made on account of 
the heavy business that we have been doing through these 
two exchanges. The switchboards on all our exchanges are 
practically new. We have good roads in this section and 
we do all of our trouble shooting with one man and an 
automobile. 

“The financial condition of this company is in the best of 
shape. We have a capital all paid in of $50,000 and a bond 
issue due January 1, 1922, of $25,000. A first mortgage on 
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the property of $5,000 will be paid off April 1, of this year.” 

The following is a general statement of earnings for six 
months under each exchange of this company (cents omit- 
ted): 








Number of Income Expendi- New Earn- 
Telephones tures ings 
oe, a 260 $2,772 $1,388 $1,385 
EMME nic caer wnveee 293 2,610 1,225 1,385 
Hew Holland .... 485 4,487 1,797 2,690 
Shillington ...... 185 2,074 939 1,135 
were: Ge kw s sss 250 1,889 625 1,264 
| ree 344 344 
i 7” RSE em rea sipres $14,176 $5,973 $8,203 


The expenditures shown in the foregoing table include 
construction, betterments, installations, general operating 
expenses, general maintenance expense on trouble work, and 
general maintenance expense on iines. From the net earn- 
ings of $8,203 is taken the sum of $3,912 made up of items 
included under general ledger accounts, which leaves a net 
balance for six months of $4,291. The general ledger ac- 
counts include $1,500 dividends, $500 bond interest, taxes 
on stock and on gross receipts, manager’s salary and vari- 
ous other expenses. 





Annual Report of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The annual report of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for the year ending December 31, 1913, shows gross 
revenue of $19,593,536, an increase of $1,348,749 over the 
previous year; expenses, $15,159,614, an increase of $1,176,- 
258; net revenue, $4,433,922 an increase of $172,491; and in- 
terest charges of 2,177,333, a decrease of $256,326. 

The number of stations added during the year 1913 was 
52,807, made up of 38,253 company stations and 14,554 serv- 
ice, private line and connecting stations, making the total 
stations at the close of 1913, 647,093. The net additions to 
the plant of the system in 1913 amounted to $4,364,179, in- 
cluding real estate acquired at Alhambra, Cal., Berkeley, 
Cal., Oakland, Cal., Santa Monica, Cal., and Visalia, Cal., 
and buildings completed at Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and San Diego, Cal. Buildings were com- 
menced during the year and are now under construction at 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., and Los Angeles, Cal. 

Work is in progress on the new San Francisco-New York 
circuit which involves a new pole line across Nevada, con- 
necting with the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at the Utah-Nevada line. This circuit is to be ready 
for service on January 1, 1915, at which time long distance 
service between San Francisco and New York will be avail- 
able to the public. 

An exhaustive investigation has been conducted through- 
out the year on the inductive effect of power lines on tele- 
phone toll lines, with the end in view of providing better 
toll service. 

The toll and two-number facilities between San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland have been increased 50 per cent. This 
increase included the placing of four miles of large 154 
pair, armored, submarine cable in San Francisco Bay. 

December 31, 1913, the total miles of wire (aerial, under- 
ground and submarine) for the system was 1,806,169, an in- 
crease of 81,367 miles during the year 1913. 

There was also added during the year, four central of- 
fices, 169 private branch exchanges, 350 miles of poles, 1,186 
miles of phantom circuits, 36 miles of subway and 125 
miles of duct. 

During the year the two bond issues of the Sunset Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. were retired, the same consisting 
of $750,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, and $2,250,000 
consolidated mortgage, 5 per cent. bonds. For the redemp- 
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tion of these bonds, $3,000,000 of bonds of The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. held in reserve for this purpose 
were sold. 

The pension, disability and insurance plan mentioned in 
the annual report of 1912 was inaugurated as of January 1, 
1913. The amount, including interest, appropriated for the 
year 1913, was $81,434. During the year benefits were paid 
to 992 employes. The payments from the fund during 
the year were: Pensions, $2,009; accident disability benefits, 
$20,835; sickness disability benefits, $40,987; life insurance 
benefits (including expenses), $9,577; disability expenses, 
$8,027. The balance remaining in the fund at the close of 
the year amounts to $500,000. 





Assessed Valuation of Michigan Companies. 

Public service corporations of Michigan, assessed on 
an ad valorem basis, will pay $5,244,026 in state taxes 
this year, and of this amount $551,776 will come from the 
telephone and telegraph companies. 

Since the tentative assessments were announced on Jan- 
uary 15 the Michigan state tax commission has been sitting 
as a board of review and the companies have had the right 
of appeal from the tentative figures. Some of the com- 
panies failed to send representatives to Lansing, being ap- 
parently satisfied with the initial work of the commission. 

The telephone and telegraph companies succeeded in 
having the commission cut off $111,500. 


The final assessments of the telegraph and telephone 
companies follow: . 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 
1912 1913 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

CO. i WRG co cece ec ccunss $ 485,000 $ 525,000 
Cass County Home Telephone Co. 75,000 85,000 
Citizens elephone Co. of Battle 

COE dkeventdede causcenus wiewees 80,000 80,000 
Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand 

SO ier er eer rene eT 2,600,000 2,650,000 
Citizens Telephone Co. of Jackson. 175,000 185,000 
Clinton County Telephone Co...... 20,000 30,000 
Consolidated Telephone Co........ ,40,000 50,000 
Grand Ledge Telephone Co....... 32,500 30,000 
Home Telephone Co. of Grass Lake 20,000 24,000 
Livingston County Mutual Tele- 

SE CR. . ccuaemin ceceutndeo un on 27,500 30,000 
Kibbie Telephone Co. ....02..0000 105,000 115,000 
Lenawee County Telephone Co. 115,000 150,000 
Manistique Telephone Co. ............ 25.000 25,000 
Michigan State Telephone Co. 13,750,000 16,500,000 
Moore Telephone Co. ............ 30,000 45,000 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. in Mich... 300,000 300,000 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co.. 425,000 425,000 
Union Telephone Co. ............ 625,000 650,000 
United Home Telephone Co. ...... 120,000 300,000 
Valley Home Telephone Co. ...... 425,000 430,000 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 1,600,000 1,650,000 





Total assessment of telephone 
and telegraph companies. ..$24,509,400 $25,592.600 


This year the companies pay taxes at the rate of $21.76 
per $1,000 assessed valuation. The total amount of taxes 
paid by the telegraph and telephone companies in 1912 
was $509,868, or $41,909 less than this year. 

Revenues of Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Gross earnings of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were $7,530,210 in 1913, a gain of more than $685,- 
600 over the previous year, while the increase in net earn- 
ings was $334,203. Expenses increased $350,000, so that the 
ratio of expenses to gross revenues was 62.18 for the year, 
as compared with 63.28 for 1912, and indicated increase in 
economy of 1.1 per cent. 

At the close of the fiscal year, December 31 last, there were 
in the system 370 exchanges, furnishing service to 200,016 
exchange stations,and in addition 22,556 stations on the lines 
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of connecting companies, making a total of 222,572 stations 
served, an increase for the year of 19,514. Total miles of 
toll and exchange lines were 538,666, an increase of 32,047. 
The underground wire mileage was 196,778, and total toll 
line mileage 76,984. The average number of messages trans- 
mitted was 1,085,443 daily, while the toll line average of mes- 
sages was 18,307 a day. There were 2,365 male and 2,704 
female employes at the close of the year. 

In his statement to the shareholders, President E. B. Field, 
Sr., said, in relation to supervision by the public service com- 
mission: 

“Two states in our territory during the year 1913 have 
created public utility commissions, viz., Idaho and Montana. 
Previous to this time, Arizona and New Mexico already had 
established such commissions, and, by virtue of our previous 
experience, we have every reason to believe that a better and 
broader understanding between the public and our company is 
taking place in consequence. We find that regulation by public 
service commissions almost may be construed an assurance of 
better feeling and an insurance against unwarranted prejudice. 

“It is true that in consequence of such regulation, our com- 
pany has been obliged, in some instances, to withdraw from 
what have been decreed to be discriminating practices, but it 
has invariably been held that such practices either have been 
inherited or are due to extraordinary growth of details not 
originally to be expected as pernicious. On the other hand, 
our prompt compliance with requirements along this line has 
proved a decided asset when we, in turn, have requested 
the righting of conditions objectionable to us, and the net re- 
sult has been decidedly for good.” 

The capitalization of the company is $50,000,000, all com- 
mon shares, and of this there is outstanding $29,693,600. All 
the old directors and officers were re-elected. 





January Earnings of A. T. & T. Co. 


The net earnings of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for January were 14 per cent. larger than those for the 
same month last year. It is stated that the company has prac- 
tically arranged its financing for this year. The $18,000,000 
to be received from the sale of Western Union stock will be 
supplemented by the sale of about $5,000,000 bonds of one 
of the subsidiary companies. 

The company has $10,000,000 of notes coming due in April. 
At the beginning of the year the cash balance was about $20,- 
000,000 and this with the sum derived from the sale of West- 
ern Union stock will leave a good balance after the fore- 
going notes have been paid off. 

It is reported that the building program for 1914 will prob- 
ably be reduced 25 to 30 per cent. from the 1913 totals. 
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Report of Southwestern Company. 

Figures from the annual report of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. for the year ending December 31, 
1913, show the total revenue for the year to have been $8,- 
147,560, while expenses amounted to $6,125,560, leaving a net 
income of $2,022,000. The gross income is made up as fol- 
lows: Exchange rentals $4,695,929; toll service $2,092,959; 
miscellaneous, $458,647. The expenses were divided as fol- 
lows: Operation $3,619,554; maintenance $2,324,180; miscel- 
laneous, $131,826. 

The capital stock of the company is $35,000,000. The total 
indebtedness is $5,221,478 and the reserve and surplus §$2,- 
350,646. The employes’ benefit fund is $155,679. 








Chicago’s Percentage of Telephone Company Earnings. 

The city of Chicago has received $209,802 from the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., this being 3 per cent. on the com- 
pany’s gross receipts for the six months ending December 
31, 1913. 












Iowa Independent Company Occupies New Building 


The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., Akron, Ia., Celebrates First Anniversary of Its Organization by 
Opening New Exchange Building in Which New Switchboard and Equipment Has 
Been Installed—Description of Building and Installation 


By John D. Holland 





The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., of Akron, The woodwork is of quarter-sawed oak, finely finished ac- 
lowa, ‘has made a good start in making 1914 the most cording to the Monarch standard. 


successful year in its history. Early this year the new The line equipment consists of Monarch combined, self- 
telephone exchange building was occupied and entire restoring drops and jacks, mounted 10 per strip on steel 
new switchboard and terminal equipment placed in serv- plates. Of these line signals, six are placed in the first posi- 
ne. tion for farm lines and this is known as the farm position. 

The new building is of pressed brick, 24 by 40 feet, and The second and third positions are fully equipped with 
contains on the ground floor, operating room, ‘op- 320 local lines and there are 30 additional lines in the fourth 


position. Six toll line drops and jacks are mounted in the 
second position beneath the regular line equipment. 

The board is of the full multiple type, there being a 
total of 840 multiple jacks in the two sections. There are 
multiple jacks in each section for all lines which enter 
the board and an operator can reach the multiple of any 
line very easily. The multiple jacks are mounted, 20 per 
strip, spotted and numbered as an aid for rapid operation. 

There are 45 double supervisory type cord equipments 
installed in the board, each being complete with two clear- 
ing-out drops. Six of these cord equipments have repeat- 
ing coils and keys installed. The three operator’s sets in- 
clude chest plate transmitters and an extra learner’s jack. 
In each position is installed a four-party selective key, 
wired for use with the Monarch direct current selective 
system. Four Monarch adjustable electric light fixtures 
are mounted on the front of the board and are equipped 
with Mazda tubular lamps. 

A firemen’s signaling system is provided by three Mon- 
arch master switching keys so arranged that the operator 
can call all members of the volunteer fire department si- 

A Corner of the Business Office. multaneously. 

The farmers’ lines are arranged so that they may be con- 
erators’ rest room, manager’s office and lavatories. The nected with each other. Market reports, the time and the 
basement contains a dust-proof terminal room, repair weather reports may thus be given to all rural subscribers. 
shop, a supply storeroom and a room for the heating This arrangement makes it possible for all the farmer sub- 











equipment. scribers to listen to a sermon or lecture given in town, right 

The board is of the standard Monarch magneto multi- in their own homes; also any important news or announce- 
ple type, consisting of two two-position sections. These ment may be given to all subscribers in a very few moments. 
sections are of the steel frame design, being constructed The main distributing and arrester frame located in the 
of angle and T iron with the cabinet work securely fast- basement consists of a 500-line type L Cook rack equipped 






ened in place. They are arranged so additions can be made __ with 420 No. 10 protectors. The ringing current is obtained 








The Switchboard, New Building and Group of the Day Operators of the Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., Akron, lowa. 


when needed, the end panels being removable. The rear of from a Holtzer-Cabot ringing machine. The Monarch 
the board is fitted with removable doors, while the front, Telephone Mfg. Co. furnished and installed all of this ap- 
beneath the plug shelf, has removable panels. The sec- paratus. 

tions are large enough to accommodate 160 lines per op- The opening of the new building, which took place upon 
erator, with space for 1,600 multiple jacks per section. the first anniversary of the company, was celebrated by a 
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reception for which invitations were sent out to all sub- 
scribers. The lady visitors to the exchange were presented 
with carnations and over 1,000 received them. Miss Helen 
Cobb, Miss Lola Brownell and the operators assisted the 
company’s officers in entertaining the guests and all the 


iad i 





Terminal Room, and a Part of the Storeroom. 


visitors were greatly interested in seeing and learning how 
connections are made between subscribers. 

The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. has expended 
in the year in improvements alone over $15,000, and will 
make further improvements on the rural lines this spring. 
A new switchboard has also been placed in the Westfield 
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exchange. The officers of the company are: President, W. 
J. Brownell; vice president, John Lindberg; secretary and 
treasurer, L. J. Brownell. 





Mayor Baker Vetoes Cleveland Underground Ordinance. 

Mayor N. D. Baker, of Ceveland, has vetoed the ordi- 
nance to require the telephone companies in that city to 
place underground 14 miles of telephone wires each year 
for the next 10 years. This action has put a temporary 
quietus on the perplexing problem that has been the sub- 
ject of debate between city officials and officials of the 
two principal telephone lines. Mayor Baker vetoed the 
ordinance, he said, because the penalty of $500 was not 
heavy enough. 

President C. A. Otis, of the Cuyahoga Telephone, Co., 
maintains that if the ordinance were enforced it would 
either force a raise in rates or put his company in the 
hands-of a receiver. Between 1903 and 1913 this com- 
pany put 20.75 miles of wire into conduits at a cost of 
$500,000. The company estimated $25,000 per mile as the 
future cost of putting wire under the surface. 

In a recent statement to the Cleveland city council, the 
Cleveland Telephone Co. stated that if the council adopted 
the proposed ordinance, increased rates to telephone sub- 
scribers must result. The company estimates that the cost 
per mile of putting its wires underground would reach $36,- 
000; This, the communication stated, would be a greater 
burden than the company could bear with its present earn- 
ings, The company submitted a map showing that 88% 
ser cent. of all its wires in streets are now underground; 7 
per cent. are in cable on poles and 4% per cent. are single 
wires on poles. 


Convention of Illinois Independent Telephone Association 


Closing Sessions of Ninth Annual Gathering at Springfield on February 17, 18, 19—Election of Officers—Resolu- 
tions Adopted by the Association Define Principles of Independent Telephony, Approve Governmental 
Regulation and Control but Condemn Government Ownership of Telephone Lines 


By Halbert O. Crews 


Important resolutions and interesting addresses were fea- 
tures of the closing day of the Illinois Independent Telephone 
Association, Thursday, February 19, at the Leland Hotel in 
Springfield, Ill. The sessions of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 17 and 18, the first part of the convention, were re- 
ported last week in TELEPHONY. 

The officers who served during the past year were all re- 
elected. They. are: President, J. W. Barrett, Pekin; vice- 
president, F. M. Ashe, Kewanee; secretary, B. F. Baker, LeRoy ; 
executive committee (three new ones elected in addition to six 
old re-elected): J. W. Barrett, Pekin; F. M. Ashe, Kewanee; 
B. F. Baker, LeRoy; E. L. Barber, Aurora; E. D. Glandon, 
Pittsfield; L. A. Herrick, Freeport; A. B. Minton, Murphys- 
boro; E. S. Sterritt, Henry; E. A. Purcell, Taylorville. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Among other things, the resolutions condemned government 
ownership proposals. 

The important resolutions adopted by the convention were 
as follows: 

“Resolved, that we recognize as supreme the right of the 
public to obtain all the telephone service and the best service 
reasonably possible at a fair price. That no company which 
fails to furnish to the public suitable facilities for obtaining 
the best service and all the service reasonably possible, is fully 
discharging its duty to the public. That no man or company 
of men who do not honestly and earnestly endeavor to pro- 


vide such facilities to the public within the scope of their abil- 
ity, are worthy of our confidence or support or that of the 
public which they serve. That the support, co-operation and 
encouragement of this association be etended to every Inde- 
pendent man or company who honestly and by consistent, well- 
directed effort seeks to provide such facilities. 

“Resolved Further, that we believe the telephone business is 
fundamentally local and that as such should be operated for 
the public benefit by locally managed, Independent telephone 
companies, and that we ask the support of the public for all 
Independent telephone companies. 

“Resolved, that we believe the principle of competition in the 
telephone business should be consistent and effectively observed 
until such time as thoroughly comprehensive and efficient gov- 
ernmental regulation and control shall have been provided 
and fully established, and that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and all allied interests and all other telephone 
companies, if any, that may seek to monopolize the interstate 
telephone business by directly or indirectly acquiring com- 
petitive telephone companies engaged in interstate business be 
permanently enjoined and restrained from monopolizing or 
attempting to monopolize such interstate telephone business. 

“Resolved Further, that the lines of all telephone com- 
panies employed in the transaction of interstate telephone busi- 
ness, be declared common carriers, and as such be open to 
connection with the lines of all other companies and their 
patrons to points beyond the territory of the line of the com- 
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panies seeking connection, upon reasonable terms and condi- 
tions and without discrimination in favor of any company over 
others and their patrons. 

“Resolved, that we do hereby condemn as unwise, unsafe 
and unsound, and opposed to the best interests of the public 
the doctrine of governmental ownership of public utilities, 
and that we use every honorable means in our power to prevent 
the spread of such doctrine. 

“Resolved Further, that we heartily approve the doctrine 
of governmental regulation and control of public utilities by 
duly constituted commissions, created under the authority of 
the state or nation, and that we do hereby pledge our earnest 
support and co-operation to all such commissions in the secur- 
ing of adequate and efficient legislation and the enforcement 
of such laws as will secure wise, impartial and efficient con- 
trol and regulation of public utilities, free from bias or preju- 
dice from political or other causes. 

“Resolved Further, that we favor the enactment and enforce- 
ment of such efficient laws as shall adequately protect all 
Independent manufacturers of telephone apparatus and sup- 
plies from unlawful and unjust discrimination; that we recog- 
nize the great assistance and value rendered by such manu- 
facturers to the great cause of Independent telephony, without 
which aid and assistance, the operating companies could not 
have prospered to such a remarkable extent as has marked 
their history, and we do hereby recommend to the members of 
this association that so far as possible by the purchase of sup- 
plies or otherwise, they aid and assist such manufacturers in 
the extension, enlargement and development of their respective 
businesses. 

“Resolved Further, that we heartily commend the Independ- 
ent Toll Clearing Co. for the honest and efficient manner in 
which its affairs have been administered and we hereby urge 
all Independent telephone companies to give it their support 
and assistance so far as may reasonably be done. 

“Resolved Further, that we recommend the amendment of 
the by-laws of this association in such manner as to provide 
that manufacturers and dealers in Independent telephone appa- 
ratus and supplies may be associate members of this associa- 
tion without the power to vote therein.” 


Appress By W. S. VIVIAN. 


In discussing “The Benefits of Co-Operation and Organiza- 
tion,” W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America, said in part: 

“With our commission regulation you need never fear again 
a cut-throat competition such as we endured for so many 
years. If you can see this point and if you will band your- 
selves together in close, effective associations, state or national, 
the final outcome can be nothing but that all local plants will 
be independently owned plants, and that our long distance con- 
nections, so far as the trunk line business is concerned between 
big cities, which is now controlled by our competitor, will be 
available to you. 

“We now have a membership of our Independent Telephone 
Association of America of approximately 300 companies. There 
is no question but that we can accomplish anything that is 
fair and legitimate and within reason if we can band ourselves 
together. 

“You gentlemen of Illinois have a wonderful opportunity 
ahead of you. Your state commission is just being organized 
and they have a tremendous problem on their hands and they 
want to know the facts and you are in a position to help them. 
I like the spirit of the resolutions of your association in pledg- 
ing the association to help and support the commission in its 
work. Your association can now appoint committees covering 
every phase of the business, who will begin to study with a 
view of attaining uniformity of method which will be backed up 
by an order from your state commission.” 

On the closing day also, Manford Savage, of Champaign, 
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discussed “Our Future Under Regulations,” and J. C. Kelsey, 
of Chicago, “Independent Telephone Finance, Past and Pres- 
ent,” in papers which were read in their absence. Miss T. 
Anne Barnes, chief operator of the Kinloch-Bloomington Tele- 
phone Co., Bloomington, urged a closer relation between man- 
agers and operators. L. A. Merrick, of Freeport, discussed 
“What the Action of the A. T. & T. Means to Telephony.” 

The stand on public ownership taken by Orville F. Berry, of 
Carthage, formerly chairman of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, and now connected with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in his speech on Wednesday, 
was one of the most discussed phases of the convention as 
the delegates left for their homes. 

“T am decidedly opposed to either state or national owner- 
ship of public utilities,” Mr. Berry said, “but I am equally in 
favor of the regulation of all public utilities by either the 
state or nation under whichever class they may come. Up 
to January 1, 1914, there was no state control of such utilities. 
The present act now upon the statute books, creating a com- 
mission for the purpose of regulating the public utilities of 
Illinois, in my judgment is a step in the right direction.” 

Mr. Berry then discussed the utilities act at length. 


” 


VALUE oF ToLL CLEARING HOUSE. 


The speech on Wednesday, of Edward D. Glandon of Pitts- 
field, secretary of the Independent Toll Clearing Co., also 
attracted favorable comment. He said in part: 

“The details of the accounting of the telephone companies 
have suffered severely and long. The intricacies of the business 
and the cosmopolitan nature of the promoters cause some 
companies to be drawing more than they are morally entitled 
to from their toll calls, while other companies receive less. _ 

“Out of such conditions grew the Clearing House at the 
1911 convention held at Quincy. At once we received the 
support of the companies which were benefited, but those which 
had received surplus returns were inclined to look with dis- 
favor on the organization. 

“At the first meeting of the Clearing House, the uniform 
rate of % of 1 cent per mile plus 2% per cent. was established 
and made the basis of the computation of all rates published 
by the Clearing House. While in many cases the rates of the 
Bell company run higher, in 75 per cent. of the cases there is 
no difference. 

“The basis of the division of tolls was the next subject to 
be considered. This basis may be stated as follows: 25 per 
cent. to the originating company and the remainder according 
to the air line distance of the companies handling the call. 

“The telephone clearing house is just as important as the 
bank or railroad clearing house. Recent legislation has opened 
up for it new functions. With the projection of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission control over our utilities, other 
requirements are likely to be made involving uniformity, and 
unity in action such as can best be administered through an 
organization controlled by and open to all Independent cum- 
panies.” 

Chicago Telephone Men to Talk. 

President Winans, of the Chicago Bond Men’s Club, 
Chicago, has arranged for a series of talks on telephone 
business. The first was given last week by A. R. Bone, 
of the Chicago Telephone Co., on the “Commercial De- 
partment, or How to Get Business.” The second was on 
February 26, on “Plant,” by G. W. Cummings, head of 
the plant department’s school of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
The third will be on March 5, on “Traffic,” by H. N. Fos- 
ter, traffic superintendent of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
He will present the actual handling of the telephone traffic 
of a large city. President B. E. Sunny, of the Chicago 
Telephone Co., will wind up the series with a talk on its 
financial problem. 

















Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Installing Cable Without Use of Conduit. 

1 wish to say that about nine years ago this plant was in- 
stalled in the manner described in C. M. Grauel’s article in 
TELEPHONY issue of May 17, 1913, but in place of the con- 
crete blocks, we used 2-in. x 6-in. redwood for our protec- 
tion. We have only about 500 feet of aerial cable and I 
have wished many a time that it was underground. When 
I took this plant there was no protection at the cable poles 
and there was a number of bad pairs in each cable. I have 
located and repaired all of them using both the Wheatstone 
bridge and the tone test. On one of the cases we used 
the tone test only and in the following manner. 

The first hole dug was at a “Y” splice to determine the 
direction to go; the second hole was halfway between the 
“Y” and the cable pole; the third hole was halfway be- 
tween hole No. 2 and the cable pole; and the fourth hole 
was half the remaining distance. It proved to be too far, 
so a fifth hole was dug halfway between holes three and 
four. This placed the trouble between the fourth and fifth 
holes. Ag this distance was only about 15 feet, we trenched 
it so as to have slack to work with. On all cases of un- 
derground trouble I mark the curbstone at this point by 
cutting the letters “RHT” into it, and taking a measure- 
ment from the nearest street corner, which is placed on my 
map in the office. The form of tone test that I used, was 
published in TELEPHONY, issue of August 30, 1913, page 39. 
Yours truly, 

C. E. Nicholas, manager. 

Redondo Home Telephone Co. 


Redondo Beach, Cal. 





Aftermath of Sleet Storm in Ohio. 

Am sending you a couple of amateur kodak pictures taken 
of the sleet storm which struck our town on the night of 
January 30. One shows a broken pole which did not 
crash through the house, although it caused considerable 
alarm. The other photograph was taken at the edge of 
town where a heavy lead begins. The first poles went 





Effects of the January Sleet Storm in Ohio. 


down, as did others for the distance of over a mile, the 
poles snapping off the heavy sleet which measured more 
than an inch in diameter. 


Eaton, Ohio. Miss Grace Siders. 





Tapping Telegraph Wires a Curious Inductive Experiment. 
The writer is in charge of an engineroom which happens 
to stand close to where a telegraph cable leaves the shore 
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for England. Before entering the cable, the wires are car- 
ried overhead from the Guernsey Island post office, five 
miles distant, coming thence from another island, 20 miles 
further off. They pass within five feet of the building in 
which the engine-room is located. 

In the course of experiments, the writer found that by 
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Condition of Experiment Which Produced Novel Results. 


merely connecting a telephone receiver to the engine and 
the other terminal to ground, it is possible to read the 
Morse code messages passing on the wires outside. An 
iron pipe connected with the engine and passing overhead, 
within the building, for 20 feet, parallel with the wires out- 
side, and then dropping to earth, completes the circuit. 

On one occasion, a message from the local post office, 
passing to London announcing the sailing of a certain 
vessel, was read. Confirmation of the correct reading of 
the message arrived a few minutes later when the ship 
named was seen passing outwards. Needless to say the 
experiment, having proved successful, it has now been dis- 
continued. E. O. Catford, 

Guernsey, Eng. Platte Fougere Lighthouse. 


Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 





Dear Ben: 

Doc Stuver came over yesterday and we had quite a confi- 
dential chat. In all our associations, Doc has never said much 
about himself. As I told you once before, he is a “wise old 
owl”—a much bigger man than anyone here in Podunk has 
any idea. They are getting wise now, since Doc got mixed 
up with the famous foreign doctor. So yesterday Doc told 
me about it. 

It seems when Doc was young, right after he came to Po- 
dunk, he wrote the book I was telling you about. He tried 
to get it published in this country, but failed. He finally got 
a foreign firm to take hold of it after he had translated it 
into German. He arranged it so he could keep out of sight 
until he bumped into Doctor Stolski. It’s all off now. He’s 
getting letters from everywhere. 

“Dick,” he said to me, “my work is about done. I’m 72 
and am really living on borrowed time. I’ve just one ambi- 
tion left. I want to see some of the big men of my profes- 
sion. The Professor insists that I must go to London next 
month, and I’ve concluded to go. I may knock about the 
world a little when I really get across the water. I won't 
take any part in the conference—I just want to see some of 
the big guns.” 

So you see, Podunk has had the benefit of a great doctor 
all the time and no one knew it. I’m going to have a “blow- 
out” for Doc before he goes or know the reason why. It 
will be a general holiday, if I can manage it. 

Your experience of getting a pole wagon wedged in a short 
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turn in the canyon is a new one. There is a little skill or 
training required for everything. Even driving a pole wagon 
has its special points. Hauling long poles—fifty-five’s and 
sixty’s—requires a little judgment. The job of hauling them 
begins with the loading. 

I’ll tell you some of my observations, for I never had much 
to do with the actual work of moving poles—being classed as 
a lineman. I once saw three good, husky fifty-five’s loaded on 
a truck wagon which had been fitted up as a pole wagon. It 
was coupled out just far enough to have the load balance well. 
The butts of the poles were over the front axle. More than 
25 feet of the poles extended out beyond the rear wheels. As 
it was a pretty bad haul, they hitched three mules to the load— 
two at the pole and one ahead—tandem. 

There was no way to avoid one of the busiest streets of 
the town, on account of having to cross the river. If the 
driver had cut into the street leading to the bridge, well out 
toward the pole yard he would have got along all right, but 
he didn’t. He planned to come in right at the bridge approach. 
On account of having the lead mule, he was handicapped at 
the turn; and I guess his attention was too much taken up 
with his mules for him to remember the long tail of his load. 
Anyway, when he made the turn the poles swung across the 
sidewalk and caved in a plate glass front, window trimmings 
and all. 

There was no stopping, because the mules had just got down 
to business in making the bridge incline. The tail swept on 
and struck the front end of a troHey car, carrying away the 
upper works around the front platform and routing the mo- 
torman from his post. By that time, the mules didn’t have 
any driver—he was on his way to nobody knew where—but 
they went on across the bridge as if nothing had happened. 

When they reached the other side someone turned them 
into the open gate of a lumber yard where there was no 
chance of getting them out without unloading the poles and 
snaking them to a vacant lot for re-loading. 

At another time, a farmer undertook to haul four forty-five’s 
on one load for us. He had no long coupling pole, ,but said 
he could manage by chaining a short one to the poles, sliding 
the rear trucks back and chaining the hounds to the poles, 
thus dispensing with a “reach.” The scheme looked all right. 

Somehow accidents usually happen in the worst possible 
places. There was only one place on the road where the 
roadbed was graded up over a foot. At this point for about 
20 rods, there was a six-foot grade across a ravine with a 
sluice-way in the center. While going along this embankment, 
the load shifted enough to throw the rear trucks “askew,” and 
down into the ditch went the back end of the load. The 
farmer got his wagon out all right and left the poles in the 
ditch. We snaked them, the remaining mile of the way, to 
the job. 

There was another time when a farmer balanced a load of 
forty and forty-five’s so evenly that he got into trouble. He 
was riding alone with a vision of two-fifty for two hours’ 
work before him. It was about the time the road commis- 
sioners began to build the “get-your-goat’s” across the roads, 
to hold down the speeders. This farmer struck a nice high 
one. The front trucks climbed up onto it and kept right on 
going up until the tops of the poles, which extended beyond 
the rear trucks, struck the ground. 

After waiting an hour, we went out to meet him. He had 
managed to get his team away from the hanging wagon. Un- 
fortunately he had a key in the lower end of the king-bolt, 
so the trucks had gone up with the bolster, and the front 
wheels were all of four feet off the ground. It only required 


a good strong lift to raise the rear end of the load off the 
ground. 

Another fellow started with a load of two fifties and two 
forty-fives. 


He had one of those low trucks that are so 
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of the load didn’t 
clear the ground more than six inches, but that ordinarily 
would not cause any anxiety. 

He trundled along the road until he came to a good high 


handy around the farm. The rear end 


“get-your-goat.” Both trucks went over all right, but the tops 
of the poles grounded and he was stuck. His team couldn't 
budge the load. So you see you are not the first man to 
have troubles of that kind. 

I thought you’d get tired of married life on the road. I 
think I have a scheme that will pay you better for a while 
anyway. I’m getting tired of doing nothing myself and the 
job I am after will be big enough for both of us. 

We are getting things closed in for a long cold spell here. 

Your Uncle Dick. 


Arrangement for Extension Telephone. 

I am enclosing diagram of some wiring I did when I 
had no bridging bells with which to do the job. The talk- 
ing circuit was located upstairs and was in a bedroom just 
off the bathroom. One extension bell upstairs, one 
downstairs in the kitchen and the telephone was in the 
front hall. 

At the time, I had no bridging bell but had two 80- 
ohm bells. The telephone was a series telephone with 
an 80-ohm ringer. The condenser was a % mf. and was 
placed across the ringer terminals of the telephone. The 
line is a grounded magneto one, and there is no generator 
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Sketch Showing Use of 80-ohm Bells as Extensions. 


at the extension set. The switch hook opens the circuit at 
the telephone so that only one person can talk at a time. 
This arrangement has been in use about two months and 
is giving good satisfaction. 
Chas. B. Jeffries, 


Salem, Mo. Salem Telephone Co. 





Stage Favorite a Full Fledged Telephone Operator. 

Miss Elizabeth Brice, whose songs are one of the features 
of Ziegfeld’s Follies, is a full-fledged telephone girl. Hundreds 
of people who have witnessed the performance and have heard 
Miss Brice sing her telephone song wonder at her ability to 
manipulate the cords with so much accuracy. The explanation 
is that when Miss Brice heard that she was to sing the tele- 
phone song, she insisted upon learning all about a telephone 
switchboard. 

Miss Brice, for two weeks, spend part of the afternoon in the 
telephone school of the New York Telephone Co. in New York, 
and at the conclusion of her lessons was allowed to operate a 
regular switchboard. 

As the result of this operating experience she was allowed 
to join the telephone girls’ union in New York. 





Completed Call Rate for Indiana Harbor. 

Th commercial clubs of Indiana Harbor and Hammond, Ind., 
have succeeded in getting the Chicago Telephone Co. to restore 
calls into Chicago to the old rate of 20 cents for a completed 
call. The company established a rate of 15 cents a call whether 
the party wanted answered or not. 















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 


Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


New Member of Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Winthrop M. Daniels, chairman of the New Jersey Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners, has been appointed by President 
Wilson to the Interstate Commerce Commission. John L. 
Treact, of Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Daniels on the New Jersey board. 





Chesapeake & Potomac Reports to Congress. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., in a report-trans- 
mitted,to the House of Representatives at Washington, D. C., 
states that the company has a revenue balance of $696,687, to 
be applied toward dividends or any other use. Operating re- 
ceipts were shown to be $1,839,715. Under the head of general 
expenses, those of general administration and taxes are given 
as $138,426. Operating expenses were $412,767; maintenance 
expenses, $501,153, and rentals, insurance, etc., were stated to 
be $90,783. 





Rates Between Washington, D. C., and Virginia Towns. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. has lowered its 
rates between Washington, D. C., and the Rosslyn exchange 
from 10 to 5 cents. The change will affect Rosslyn, Clarendon, 
Ballaston, Cherrydale and Alexandria Courthouse. The an- 
nouncement is said to be particularly gratifying to the Alexan- 
dria County Public Service Association, which has been work- 
ing for lower rates, and to M. E. Church, president of the Falls 
Church Telephone & Telegraph Co., who has also been an ad- 
vocate for lower rates between Washington and the nearby 
Virginia towns. 





Ontario Company Raises Rates. 

The directors of the Lanark & Carleton Counties Tele- 
phone Co., of Rosetta, Ont., Canada, proposed to raise 
the rate for telephones from $10 to $12.50, and cut the 
dividends form 6 to 3 per cent. The directors explained 
that owing to the cost of construction of many lines, 
liabilities had been incurred which necessitated the rais- 
ing of the rate. The matter of depreciation had also 
to be reckoned with. The shareholders decided by a sub- 
stantial majority to raise the rental to $12.50, but to con- 
tinue for the present to pay the old dividend of 6 per 
cent. 





Hearing in March as to Oregon Hotel Case Injunction. 
After denying the petition of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for a temporary injunction restraining the Oregon 
Railroad Commission from enforcing its order requiring in- 
terchange of service between the Pacific company and the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., in the Oregon Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., Judge Wolverton, of the federal court, at 
Portland, set March 24 as the date for the hearing of the 
arguments for a permanent injunction. The hearing will be 
before Federal Judges Gilbert, Bean and Wolverton. 





Would Have Interchange of Service at Los Angeles. 

A resolution of Councilman Wheeler of the Los Ange- 
les city council and which has been referred to the public 
utilities commission of the city council, recites the present 
conditions requiring a double charge for duplicate tele- 
phone service, points out that other municipalities have 
found an interchange of service between local companies 
advantageous, and proceeds: 

“Now, therefore, Be is Resolved, by the City Council, 
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that the Board of Public Utilities of this city be and they 
are hereby instructed to work out a method providing for 
such an interchange of messages from one system’s line 
to those of another, and establish telephone rates with such 
interchange of messages provided for as soon as possible, 
to the end that when the telephone rates are next fixed 
according to law they shall provide such method of inter- 
change of messages, and thus be a great convenience, ad- 
vantage and saving to the people of this city.” 


Pacific Company Asks Further Reduction In Its Rates. 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently appeared be- 
fore the Railroad Commission of California and requested 
the commission to postpone until March 21 the date on which 
the reduced toll rates fixed in the recent order of the com- 
mission, shall become effective. N. R. Powley, the company’s 
rate expert, then advocated some zone changes that would 
lessen the company’s loss of income by only $28,000 a year, re- 
ducing the loss from $450,000 to $422,000. Following this he 
made a request that made the commission sit up and take 
notice. He advocated another technical change which he said 
would diminish the company’s receipts by about $50,000. 

“This is a most unusual request,” said Commissioner Eshle- 
man. “Kindly explain why the company wants its business 
so regulated that its income will be cut down $50,000 more 
per annum than the commission decided it should be re- 
duced?” 

“Because,” replied Mr. Powley, “there are so many incon- 
sistencies in the rate schedule adopted by the commission, 
especially on the routes where we are carrying the heaviest 
volume of traffic, that it seemed to us better policy to have 
the schedule amended in the interest of uniformity, even if 
it cost us more money.” The hearing was continued. 








Hearing at Redlands, Cal., on Switching Charge. 

A hearing was recently held at Redlands, Cal., before 
Commissioner Max Thelen on complaint of the city of 
Redlands that a switching charge of five cents collected 
from subscribers by the Southwestern Home Telephone 
Co. on all long distance messages handled in connection 
with Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the United 
States Long Distance Telephone Co., is discriminatory. 
The Southwestern Home company announced its willing- 
ness to do away with the charge but in return asked the 
commission for authority to increase the percentage it is 
allowed by the long distance companies. The company 
gets 20 per cent. from the Pacific company on incoming 
and outgoing business where collections are made in Red- 
lands and 25 per cent. from the United States company on 
outgoing business only and desires the percentage increased to 
30 per cent. from both companies. 

The complaint against the five-cent switching charge 
was first made by members of the Redlands Chamber of 
Commerce who objected to paying 20 cents for telephon- 
ing from Redlands to San Bernardino when it cost only 
15 cents to telephone between the two cities in the oppo- 
site direction. The Chamber of Commerce, after going 
into the matter, decided to drop it, and then it was taken 
up by Mayor Williams and the city trustees who carried it to 
the railroad commission. 

The hearing was adjourned for fifteen days at the re- 
quest of the attorneys of the Southwestern Home Tele- 

































Co., who wished more time to go into the new issues 
brought out at the hearing. It is possible that in the 
meantime the complaint will be satisfied. It was filed by 
the city against all three companies. Attorneys for the 
two long distance telephone companies declared that the 
five-cent switching charge had nothing to do with them, 
as it was made independently by the Home company and 
without the knowledge of long distance companies. 





Must Pay Taxes on Bad Bills in Minnesota. 

Telephone companies in Minnesota must pay gross earn- 
ings taxes on all their bills receivable, whether collectable 
or not, according to an opinion given to the state tax com- 
mission by W. J. Stevenson, assistant attorney general of the 
state. Many rural telephone companies have complained against 
being compelled to pay taxes on book accounts which they 
cannot collect, but Mr. Stevenson says that under the law all 
moneys received or due must be assessed. 





Wisconsin Commission Reviewing Its Record. 

The story of the work of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, told in a forthcoming report, says that the commis- 
sion saves the public over $3,000,000 a year in reduced freight 
and public utility rates. Based on the cost of the commis- 
sion, this is a dividend of over 1,500 per cent. annually. There 
are subject to its regulation 1,189 telephone, electric light, 
water power, heat, telegraph, and, street and interurban rail- 
road companies. 

In its less than eight years of existence it has given con- 
sideration to about 8,000 formal and informal cases. Rul- 
ings in about 30 of these cases have been taken into the 
courts, and the commission never has been reversed on a 
material point. 

The cost to the state of the commission since its creation 
has been a little less than $700,000. It has reduced railroad 
rates to shippers and passengers in the state to the amount 
of not far from $2,500,000 a year. 


Hearing on Telephone Bills at Albany, N. Y. 

There are three telephone bills before the New York legis- 
lature with reference to a five-cent telephone rate for greater 
New York, introduced respectively by Mark Goldberg, of Man- 
hattan, and Samuel G. Green and August Flamman, of Brook- 
lyn. Hearings on the bills were recently held by the assem- 
bly committee on water, gas and electricity. Assemblyman 
Samuel G. Green charged the New York Telephone Co. with 
bad faith in not living up to its agreement to reduce rates in 
New York 10 per cent. Mr. Green said that’ the telephone com- 
pany had so classified the service that the reduction did not 
reach the ordinary user and was of little value to him. 

The Public Service Commission and the telephone company 
argued before the committee that the state had adopted a policy 
of commission regulation and that it would be unwise for the 
legislature to interfere. 

In the course of his speech, Assemblyman Ahern said : 

































Much as I feel that the hardships being imposed upon big 






tailed, the question of lower telephone rates is so vital to our 
people and of such great importance that it is fitting at this 
time for the assembly to do its utmost to reduce them. The 
custom of using the telephone has of late years become so 
general as to be on a par with our postal system. It is of such 
magnitude in the present day that regulation by our govern- 
ment works no hardship on the stockholders of the telephone 
company. The men who first invested their money in the tele- 
phone industry have been well repaid and must realize that 
the enormous profits cannot go on forever. 

It must have been foreseen, with the rapid growth of tele- 
phoning, that the day would come when the telephone systems 
would be taken over by the government. When that day is 
at hand, and I hope it is near, the stockholders will be paid a 
fair price for their stock. They cannot expect to control for- 















phone Co. and the United States Long Distance Telephone’ 


business by our governments, state and national, should be cur-, 
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ever an industry so much in common use, which promises to 
extend beyond a stage that none of us can now measure. 
Statisticians have shown that a flat rate of five cents through- 
out the Greater City would permit of a reasonable profit for 
the telephone company. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 

Decision No. 1215: Supplemental order amending original 
order of commission so as to permit the San Diego Home 
Telephone Co. to sell its notes at 90 and to pledge its bonds 
not exceeding the ratio of three to one as security therefor. 
The company’s original application resulted in an order author- 
izing the issue of promissory notes of the face value of 
$150,000 secured by bonds. 

Decision No. 1218: Granting F. E. Laumann permission to 
sell to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., telephone sys- 
tem in and adjacent to the town of Fulton. Pacific company 
granted permission to put into effect a new schedule of 
rates. 

Decision No. 1220: Authorizing the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Santa Barbara County, to issue a six per 
cent. promissory note for $15,000 in lieu of a note of like 
amount now outstanding and to pledge its bonds of the face 
value of $27,000 as security therefor. 

Decision No. 1221: Authorizing Deer Creek Rural Tele- 
phone Co. to sell its system in the town of Terra Bella to 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., subject to the con- 
sent of a majority of its stockholders. The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to establish a telephone exchange 
in the town of Terra Bella and to establish and put into ef- 
fect a schedule of rates therefor. 

February 17: Hearing at Redlands before Commissioner 
Max Thelen on complaint of the city of Redlands as to charges 
of the Southwestern Home. Telephone Co. for switching 
services on toll messages. Hearing adjourned for 15 days. 

March 23: Postponed hearing on the complaint of the South- 
western Home Telephone Co. against the Southern Sierras 
Power Co. over the matter of induction. 

INDIANA. 
March: Postponed hearing at Monon, Ind. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

February 15: Petition by former Senator Garst, of Wor- 
cester, for a hearing on the subject of extension telephones 
to determine whether rates should be charged on a commercial 
basis exclusive of franchise charges. 

MiIssouRI. 

March 16: Postponed hearing on proposed increase of rates 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. in the St. 
Louis district. 

NEBRASKA, 

February 11: Authority granted Crete Telephone Co. to 
issue bonds in the amount of $60,000 for the purpose of buy- 
ing the plant of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Crete; also permission to consolidate the two exchanges and 
to make a small raise in rates. 

February 18: Dismissal of application the Ainsworth Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase of rural switching rates from 25 
cents to 50 cents a month. Application was dismissed on 
discovery by commission that the manager’s salary, rental 
on building and other expenses were included on switching 
expenditures when it was declared they should have been ap- 
portioned among all divisions of the plant expense. 

New York. 

February 10: Informal hearing at Albany before Chairman 
Decker in regard to gradual rate increases, and the toll rate 
charge recently established between Johnstown and Glovers- 
ville, by the Glen Telephone Co. Chairman Decker said that 
a formal complaint would be necessary if the commission 
were to issue a decision and he suggested that the subscribers 
and the company reach a settlement if possible. 

Ouro. 

February 20: Decision No. 115, authorizing the Newark 
Telephone Co. to issue its preferred capital stock of the par 
value of $40,000 to be sold at not less than par and $40,000 of 
its common capital stock to be sold at not less than 125. The 
money from the sale of the preferred stock is to be expended 
in reimbursing its income for money spent in redeeming out- 
standing preferred capital stock, $1,500, and in redeeming the 
balance of its outstanding preferred capital stock redeemable, 
in the sum of $38,500. The proceeds of the sale of common 
stock are to be used to retire $10,000 of bonds maturing in 
April, and the balance is to be used to pay the cost of pur- 
chasing material and for the construction of various addi- 
tions, extensions and improvements. 









Making Use of Ideas Conceived by Brains of Other Men 


How One Man Was Pulled Out of a Rut by the Taunt, ““You Haven’t the Other Fellows’ Brains’ —Ten 


Dollars a Year the Cost for Use of Other Mens’ Brains—The Returns 


on Investment 


By Frank Farrington 


The business manager of the Weavertown Electric Lighting 
Co., sat in his office, trying to reason out why it was he could 
get only about half the business in his town that the lighting 
company in a neighboring town of half the size was carrying, 
As he turned the matter over in his mind, the door opened 
and Hub Gordon, a local coal dealer and a personal friend, 
stuck in his head. 

“Going to the Prosperity League meeting?” he asked. 


Charley Browne, the electrician, shook his head. “What 
would I go there for?” he inquired. “I’m not a merchant.” 
“Neither am I, when it-comes to that,” said Browne. “But 


I saw a notice in the paper that the Merchants’ Prosperity 
League invites all the local business men to come to the next 
meeting and join, so I thought I’d drop in and see what they’re 
doing.” 

“Well run along, and if you find any signs of prosperity 
there, let me know. Prosperity in this town is represented 
by the letter ‘x.’” 

Gordon did go to the meeting, and he found that while the 
merchants of Weavertown had succeeded in getting together 
an organization quite representative in numbers, it did not 
seem to know what to do. The meeting was an appeal for 
ideas. 

The president stated the object of the League, the promotion 
of prosperity in Weavertown, and then asked for suggestions 
as to how prosperity might be developed. There was. no 
Niagara of ideas as a result. In fact, only two men had the 
courage to say anything, and they merely said that they thought 
something ought to be done, because the towns around were 
all getting their business, and Weavertown was beginning to 
feel it. 

The meeting broke up without the appearance of any Moses, 
and Gordon came back to Browne’s office and sat down with- 
out a word. 

“I don’t see any large lumps of prosperity protruding any- 
where,” said Browne rather sarcastically. 

“Charley,” said the other, “I believe the fact that there was 
nothing done at the meeting, has impressed me more than it 
would have if the occasion had been a great success. Here 
we are, a full-grown city with reasonable opportunities, and 
we have no big retail stores, no big manufacturing businesses, 
no big workshops, no big coal dealers, no big producers of 
electricity, not a sign of a big anything. Why is. it? Haven't 
the people of Weavertown as much brains as the people in 
other towns? Why can’t we grow? If we can’t grow as a 
city, why can’t some of us grow as individuals?” 

“Search me,” responded Browne. “I know why I can’t grow. 
I can’t sell juice enough, but I don’t know why you can’t or 
why Joe Dipple can’t, or why Tim Tripp, or any one of a 
hundred more, can’t.” 

Gordon sat in thought a few mimutes and then said: 

“Say, Charley, I know I’m not a big dealer, but I’ll be darned 
if I think much of being classed along with Joe Dippel and his 
one-horse eating house, or Tim Tripp and his cigar store.” 

“Well you don’t grow; they don’t grow. It’s merely a dif- 
ference in relative size. When a man reaches a point where 


his business shows that he can’t make it grow into a big one, 
there isn’t much difference in my mind between him and the 
other fellow who stopped a little farther down the ladder. 
A difference of a round or two, when none of you are in 
sight of the top, isn’t very material.” 
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Gordon lit a cigar and thought some more, while Browne 
put his books into the safe. He wasted no time accusing the 
electric light man of not growing because he was too much 
interested in the situation to be considering repartee. At last 
he spoke, as if thinking aloud: 

“Well I don’t know as I’m to blame for what I don’t know, 
but other men keep their business growing, and if they do why 
can’t I?” 

“You can’t because you haven’t those other fellows’ brains,” 
said Browne, with a laugh. “Give it up, Hub, and let’s go 
over to the club and have a game of pool.” 

They went and they played the game of pool, but Gordon’s 
mind kept reverting to that last taunt. “You haven’t those 
other fellows’ brains.” He went home with this running in 
his mind, and he woke up the next morning to ask himself 
at once, “Why can’t I get those other fellows’ brains? Why 
can’t I buy their ideas? There must be some way of getting 
other men’s ideas to work for me.” 

Gordon’s mind worked slowly, but it worked logically, and 
once started, it usually worked on a problem until it solved 
it. 

“IT can’t hire other and more successful coal dealers to work 
for me, any more than any of our other business men can 
step right out and hire more successful men in their line to 
come and show them how it is done. Anyway, I don’t need 
the men. All I need is their ideas.” 

That morning a prosperous farmer drove up and loaded on 
a couple of tons of chesnut coal, and as he was paying for it, 
Gordon noticed a large bundle of papers on the wagon seat. 
“You get a lot of mail,” said he, by way of conversation. 

“That’s how I got my start,” said the farmer. “Say Gordon,” 
he said, “you remember when I never bought more than a 
barrel of coal at a time, and had hard work to pay for that. 
Now I’ve got a furnace and I keep warm and use all the coal 
I want to, and have the money to pay for it. That bundle 
of mail might explain the reason if you could look into it. 
The reason is farm papers. I used to read nothing but the 
county papers and the almanacs, and I was an almanac farmer. 
Now I read the farm papers. I'll bet I don’t pay a cent less 
than ten dollars a year for them, and if I knew another good 
one right now, I’d add it to the list. That’s where I got hold 
of the ideas of the fellows who knew how to farm it right, 
and now I calculate I farm it about right myself. Git-ap!” 

Gordon picked up his ears. As he went into the office the 
telephone rang. “Gordon’s coal yard,” he said in answering 
the call. 

“This is Tim Tripp, send me six tons of stove coal to 447 
Main.” 

“Haven’t you moved?” asked Gordon. 
427.” 

“Yes I’m moving into that new store in the Prudential 
Building. I’ve got my business growing so fast, I can’t han- 
dle it in the old joint. I just took a tumble to the fact that 
I’ve been asleep all these years. I’ve come to life now all 
right.” 

“Give me the secret,” said Gordon. 

“No secret about it,” answered Tripp. “I just found I didn’t 
know it all, and so I’ve got to using other men’s brains. It 
costs me mebby ten dollars a year to get ’em, but, by George, 
they brought me ten hundred last year! As long as I can get 
plenty of good tobacco trade papers and other business 


“Your number was 
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magazines, | ain’t afraid I can’t get ahead now. Good-bye!” 

“Ten dollars’ worth of other men’s brains!” thought Gordon. 
“Two of them have tried that investment and made good. 
Humph! Here I’ve been kicking every year over paying for 
that one little coal trade paper that I get—and never look at 
it either. Well, I needn’t complain at being classed with Tim 
Tripp if he doesn’t kick. 

“I wish I’d known about this ten dollars a year when I went 
to that Prosperity League meeting, and I would have told 
them all how to start something and how to start the town 
too, because one thing I do know and that is that if we can 
get the business men of this town under way as individuals, 
the town itself will be sure to move.” 

By the time the Prosperity League met again, Gordon had 
received the first issues of trade and business journals, the 
subscription prices of which figured up to some ten dollars. 
And when he walked into the meeting and joined the League 
and Charley Browne with him, it was with an eye that bespoke 
the man sure of his position. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, when he had a chance to get the floor, 
“I want to say that I have found the way to boom Weaver- 
town. We have all been trying to lift ourselves by our boot 
straps, trying to improve our businesses with the same old 
ideas our grandfathers handed down to us. Outside in the 
big business world, there are new ideas, oodles and slathers 
of them. I have spent ten dollars this month getting a few 
of them and I already see where my ten is coming back to 
me and five hundred tens with it this year. Ten dollars a 
year for trade papers spent by every man in this room; prin- 
ter, carpenter, telephone man, blacksmith, contractor, and all 
kinds of business men and workmen as well as you merchants, 
will in five years make Weavertown the greatest little city of 
its size this side of the Mississippi. Ten dollars looks big to 
some of you. It looked big to me, but when I found what it 
would do for me, found out in the very first issues of the 
journals I got, I wished I had spent that ten about 20 years ago. 
How many of you will put ten into the same kind of an in- 
vestment this week?” 

Scarce a man failed to raise his hand, and today if you 
will ask Charley Browne where is the best lighting business 
he knows, he will tell you Weavertown without stopping to 
think an instant. 





New Independent Exchange Building at Janesville, Wis. 

The new exchange building of the Rock County Telephone 
Co., at Janesville, Wis., is now complete and a new Kellogg 
multiple switchboard has been installed. The new ex- 
change is in use in a limited way and is expected to be doing 
full duty within a few weeks. In the meantime the old ex- 
change will continue to be operated. 

The new building is declared to be one of the modern ex- 
change centers in the state. The structure is one of the most 
nearly fireproof in the city, as the walls are of pressed brick, 
the floors composed of tiling and cement and the roof of fire 
proof metal. The interior is pleasing, the walls being tinted 
a delicate terra cotta and the woodwork harmonizing with 
this shade. 

In the basement there is a large repair room, a room for 
storage batteries, heating plant and an underground cable 
vault. On the second floor the general offices are situated. 

The third floor is devoted to the operating department, one- 
half of the floor being taken up by the switchboard and the re- 
mainder by rest rooms for the operators. The building is 
equipped throughout with a vacuum cleaning system which is 
run by a powerful motor. All rooms are fully ventilated. 

In addition to the new main switchboard a second board 
has been ordered and will be used in connection with the main 
board. With the new addition the board will have an ultimate 
capacity of 3,000 straight wires, which are individual lines 
capable of being divided into party lines. With the new board. 
each operator can give the subscriber any connection desired, 
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except rural toll, without delay. Under the old system calls 
had to be transferred from one operator to another before con- 
nections could be made. 





Telephone Service for Private Cars at Redlands, Cal. 

Manager C. A. Rolfe, of the Southwestern Home Telephone 
Co. of Redlands, Cal., has recently provided an innovation in 
the way of instant telephone service for private cars of rail- 
way officials, which are switched on a siding at Redlands. 

Annually there are several private cars in Redlands 
which are occupied by railroad officials who spend from a 
few hours to several days in the city. While there the 
cars, even if not used as the homes of the individuals, are 
used as their place of business by their secretaries and 
clerks and telephone service is needed. In the future as 
soon as one of these cars is run on a siding by the rail- 
way trains, telephone service will be installed, a portable 
telephone with a weatherproof cord running from the car 
to a pole near the track, connecting with telephone wires. 
The number will then be given ‘to hotels, the Western 
Union, Postal Telegraph and other institutions that will 
have business with the occupants of the car and at the 
same time those on the car will have local service with all 
stores and business houses and residence telephones. This 
will permit them to telephone for food and merchandise 
needed on the car, telephone telegraph messages to the 
offices of the companies and transact all other business. 
The plan is for a charge of five cents for each local call 
over the phone and regular long distance charges for all 
long distance conversations. 

The innovation is sure to prove popular with the occu- 
pants of private cars in Redlands. 





Storm Damage in Central States. 

Telephone companies in the central states are in some in- 
stances being hard hit by the blizzards now sweeping cities and 
villages. On February 22 and 23 the storm swept telephone 
wires and connections to the ground. Many companies are 
only just recovering from the severe storms of a few weeks 
ago. In Indiana, telephone men say the present blizzards will 
send the damage figures into the half-million mark. 

W. K. Hirst, plant manager of the Bell telephone company 
in Indiana, says the damage to his company’s lines in that state, 
due to the recent snow storms, is $125,000. The storm swept 
a path 75 miles wide and took in Indianapolis, Shelbyville, Vin- 
cennes, Bloomington, Spencer, Anderson and Muncie. In the 
exchange and toll line systems 1,840 poles fell. 





Anniversary Payments to Operators. 

The system of “anniversary payments” to the operators of the 
New York Telephone Co., which was inaugurated last June, 
has been sucecssfully carried out and will continue each month 
as the operators become eligible to the payments. 

Each operator, who has been in the service of the company 
for two years, receives on the second anniversary of the date 
of engagement by the company a check for $25. On the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth anniversaries she gets a check for $50, 
and when the operator has been employed by the company for 
seven years, she receives on the anniversary and every subse- 
quent year a check for $100. 


Pole Tax Case at Dallas, Texas. 

A trial jury in Judge Kenneth Foree’s court at Dallas, Texas, 
in the case of the city of Dallas vs. the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., to collect $25,733 alleged to be due 
in taxes under the city’s pole and wire ordinance, held that 
$2 per pole for 7,674 poles was reasonable and adequate com- 
pensation but that 25 cents per mile for underground wire 
was unreasonable and unjust. Ultimate decision will be made 
by the court after consideration of the legal points involved. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Nebraska Independent Telephone Association, Columbus, Neb., March 11, 12, 13; Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Des Moines, March 17, 18, 19 


Harry C. Slemin. 


After 18 years in the telephone manufacturing industry, 
Harry C. Slemin, sales and advertising manager for the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., has arranged to enter 
another business, and on March 1 will become the advertising 
manager for the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Slemin left the Western Electric Co., Chicago, about 10 
years ago to join the new Stromberg-Carlson organization 
when it was moved to Rochester, N. Y. Beginning as head 
of the apparatus engineering department, he has grown up 
with the concern and has been in direct charge of the lead 
covered cable business, foreign sales work and then manager 
of the advertising department, 
which he reorganized and made 
one of the most important de- 
partments in the company. 
From the advertising depart- 
ment he was appointed sales 
manager in 1910 and given au- 
thority to control both depart- 
ments. As sales and advertis- 
ing manager for the past four 
years, Mr. Slemin has done 
some of his best work in fur- 
thering the Stromberg-Carlson 
company’s interests throughout 
the field, and in reorganizing 
and putting on the most effi- 
cient and economical basis a 
well known selling organiza- 
tion. Ze 

Mr. Slemin has always been 
an energetic believer in Inde- 
pendent telephony and its ulti- 
mate success. His confidence 
in his company and its prod- 
ucts has won for him the loyal 
support of the whole organi- 
zation, which has succeeded in 
accomplishing some very im- 
portant work during the past 
year and a half. Mr. Slemin 
assures TELEPHONY that his de- 
cision to leave the telephone 
business does not mean that 
his interest in it will not al- 
ways be as great as before. 

The Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Co. are “leaders of the world” in the manufacture of filing 
systems and equipment for every kind of business. They have 
two large plants, in Rochester, N. Y., and the Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada, with factories at Newmarket, On- 
tario, Canada, employing almost 2,500 people. The Yawman & 
Erbe selling organization is one of the largest in the country. 
It is assisted by 20 branch offices in the United States and 
Canada and more than 1,500 agents and dealers who carry the 
Y. & E. products in stock. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
Y. & E. business may be had by considering the diversified lines 
of business their products are made for. Wood and metal filing 
cabinets and card index systems for any kind of business rec- 
ords, bottle labeling machinery for breweries, identification sys- 
tems for police departments, desks, post office outfits for 
Canadian towns, etc. Map and filing systems of various kinds 
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Harry C. Slemin. 


are also made especially for the use of telephone companies. 

The many friends of Mr. Slemin in the telephone field, who 
have become so well acquainted with him through his energetic 
and effective work with the Stromberg-Carlson company, know 
that he will be just as successful with the Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. TELEPHONY joins with them in extending to Mr. 
Slemin the best of wishes for the new era in his business life, 
upon which he is now entering. 





Start 25,000 New Salesmen Out After Business. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is sending 25,000 new salesmen out after busi- 
ness—that is to say, 25,000 
printed salesmen in the form 
of a neat, two-color folder, 
entitled “Quality Apparatus.” 

This folder is a condensed 
general catalogue of selected 
articles for generator call and 
central energy systems. The 
information about this line of 
apparatus is put up in an at- 
tractive and understandable 
way, and will enable prospec- 
tive purchasers to select and 
order equipment without dif- 
ficulty or trouble. In addition 
to the general listing of cen- 
tral energy and generator call 
equipment, the folder also 
features the private line tele- 
phone system for the farm. 

Rural telephone companies 
do not yet realize the great 
possibilities of this field. The 
advantage of these systems on 
the up-to-date farm is very 
evident and in all possiblity, 
companies will advocate this 
class of service more. 

If one of these salesmen 
does not call upon you in the 
course of the next few days, 
says an announcement of the 
Stromberg Company, it will 
be to your advantage to drop 
the advertising department 
of Stromberg-Carlson a postal 
telling them to send Mister Circular No. 422. Though not a 
flesh and blood salesman he is primed with valuable facts. 

Duration of Okonite Cable. 

The Okonite Co., of 253 Broadway, N. Y., has favored 
TELEPHONY with a sample piece of one conductor of a four 
conductor cable which has been in service for 14 years 
between New York City and Coney Island and which is 
in such a good state of preservation that it is now being 
laid by the Commercial Cable Co. between New York and 
Far Rockaway. The sample accompanies a letter from 
George G. Ward, vice-president and general manager of 
the Commercial Cable Co. regarding the excellent condi- 
tion of the 18 miles of this cable after the service men- 
tioned and expressing the hope that the cables will last 
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many years in the new service “as from their appearance 
the time elapsed since they were laid does not seem to have 
affected the insulation at all.” 

The Okonite company states the history of the cables 
to be as follows: 

“They were manufactured and installed in underground 
conduits by us in 1900 and 1904 to connect with the trans- 
Atlantic and other deep sea cables of the Commercial Cable 
Co., the route being from their main office in New York 
City to a point on the sea shore of the eastern end of 
Coney Island. 

“The United States government having decided to dredge 
a channel in to Jamaica Bay, and the cables of the Com- 
mercial Cable Co. crossing the line of the proposed opera- 
tions, the Cable company was notified by the government 
to remove its cables, and it met this issue by transferring 
its landing place from Coney Island, to Far Rockaway 
which is well outside of the zone of dredging operations. 

“This necessitated the laying of an underground connec- 
tion from the main office in New York City to Far Rock- 
away, a distance of 22 miles, and the contract for the mak- 
ing of this connection was awarded to The Okonite Co. 
and consisted of three 14-conductor lead covered cables 
installed in underground conduits which, when the _ in- 
stallation was complete, tested up to the usual. Okonite 
standard and well in excess of the specifications, which 
were most exacting. 

“The transfer of the ocean cables and the connection 
with the office having been accomplished there was no fur- 
ther use for the cables over the Coney Island route, so it 
was decided to take them out of the conduits and relay 
them as.extra conductors over the Far Rockaway line. This 
work is now in progress and as the sections are relaid and 
connected up, tests show the electrical and physical con- 
dition of the conductors to be practically unimpaired after 
14 and 10 years of uninterrupted service.” 





Twenty-Five Years Since First Strowger Patents. 

March 12, 1914, marks the 25th anniversary of the filing of 
the first patent application covering the automatic telephone 
apparatus manufactured by Automatic Electric Co., of Chi- 
cago. The inventor, A. B. Strowger, in his application, claimed 
as new: 

In a system of telephone, telegraph or other electrical ex- 
change, the combination with a series of wires leading to dif- 
ferent stations in the system and having their ends insulated 
and held in a curved row, of a contact needle supported at 
the axis of the rows, mechanism for moving the needle from 
row to row, mechanism for moving the needle along the row, 
magnets for actuating said mechanisms and wires leading from 
a substation for conducting electricity to energize the said 
magnets. 

While later developments of the apparatus have, of course, 
materially altered it, not only in the appearance of the switch 
but in its mechanical and electrical construction as well, it is 
of interest that the first patent outlines very closely some of the 
basic ideas embodied in the automatic equipment of today, 
notably the arrangement of line contacts in a cylindrical form 
and the “up and around” motion of the shaft bearing the wiper. 

Another point of interest in this connection is the fact that 
this first automatic patent application antedates, by some three 
years, the device which forms the basis of the manual com- 
mon battery multiple boards now in use. 





Paragraphs. 

R. S. MueEtter, manufacturers’ agent and warehouseman, 
423-425 High Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio, is distributing the 
Cleveland Stock Sheet, showing magnet wire in Cleveland 
stock, February 20, 1914. The department, “On the Road,” 
contains the usual grist of amusing anecdotes and paragraphs 
“Now that the auto license law in Ohio has been declared 
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unconstitutional,” says one, “we suggest, as a means of identifi- 
cation, that each car be tagged with the number of the mort- 
gage.” 

Georce H. Grass & Co., Pekin, Ill. is finishing its telephone 
extension work at Rushville, Ind. The firm has installed 
49,000 feet of cable, mostly underground in conduits. The 
total cost of improvements to the Rushville company this year 
will be $40,000. 

W. R. Henperson, of Esmond, N. D., engaged in telephone 
construction work, recently installed a switchboard for the 
Strausberg Telephone Co., at Selz, N. D. This is one of the 
most prosperous towns on the new Great Northern and is 
the first to install a telephone exchange. 





Extension Telephone Service. 
The up-to-date hotel, club and restaurant is on the look- 
out to insure the comfort of its guests and members. Hotel 
managers realize the advantages of the telephone and what 














Jack on Escutcheon and Plug for Grill Room Telephones. 
a convenience it would be if stations were established at 
the different tables in the grill and in the various corners 
of the lobby. But, heretofore, the cost of such an installa- 
tion has been prohibitive because of the large number of 
telephones necessary for this service. However, the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has 
overcome the difficulty with its cut-in-jacks, individually 
mounted. By means of these jacks maximum telephone 
convenience is said to be possible at a minimum expense. 

This outfit as illustrated herewith, consists of one of the 
company’s well known No. 55 jacks mounted in a diamond- 
shaped escutcheon. This escutcheon is finished in black 
enamel and nickel and the word Telephone stands out in 
bold relief. 

These escutcheons are mounted in the wall at convenient 
points. When required, a telephone may be brought and 
the cord end, which terminates at the No. 13 plug, insert- 
ed in the jack. In this way connection is made. 

Hotel men will be quick to realize the advantage of this 
service and it is claimed that a very nice revenue can be 
realized by the telephone companies for furnishing this 
service, a nominal rent being charged for each jack, in- 
stalled. 

The Stromberg-Carlson company has an instructive two- 
color folder on this subject which will be sent to those inter- 
ested, upon request. 


Cumberland Coins New Word. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. is making 
capital of Kate Langley Bosher’s story “Lonleyland” to ad- 
vertise for subscribers. 

“Every home not equipped with telephone service is right 
in the heart of Lonley Land,” is the way they point the 
idea, in a Mt. Vernon, Ind., advertisement. 

“To be ‘Notel’ means to be left out of many a quickly 
planned joy. The telephone is a social as well as a business 


necessity.” 





















Free Service, Etc. 


“Ever since the installation of this plant our subscribers 
have been given free service to most of the adjoining 
towns. We have discovered that one of our subscribers, 
in order to avoid our 25 cent toll rate to exchange C, calls 
a subscriber of exchange B (free service point) and gives 
him the message to be forwarded to the party at exchang-: 
C, under the B to C rate, which is 15 cents. What method 
would you advise to stop this practice? 

We charge non-subscribers 10 cents to all points given 
free to subscribers and charge non-subscribers 5 cents to 
all other points in addition to the regular toll rates, the 
object being to promote installations. Could we lawfully 
collect from non-subscribers the 5 cents in addition to 
regular toll rate? 

‘Many of our subscribers would dispense with their tele- 
phones if they could get long distance service at the same 
rate they now pay as subscribers. Could it be considered 
a case of discrimination for us to allow old subscribers to 
pay their accounts at the quarter ending, and to require 
all new subscribers to pay quarterly in advance? 

We have under consideration the purchase of some farm- 
er lines. Each farmer owns his own telephone, also an 
interest in the poles and the line to which he is connected. 
They are at present connected with a farmer exchange, 
but claim they have no interest in switchboard or balance 
of system. Would it be necessary to get the commission’s 
consent in order to purchase the above property? Would 
the commission’s consent be necessary if we found them 
to be stockholders in the farmer company?” 


We would suggest that you adopt a rule prohibiting a 
subscriber, at a free service point, from repeating mes- 
sages for other subscribers. Give full notice of the exist- 
ence of this regulation and you will be entitled to enforce 
it. 

You can legally collect from non-subscribers an addi- 
tional fee of five cents, besides a regular delivery rate, 
by adopting and publishing a regulation to that effect. 

We believe that it would be considered a case of dis- 
crimination for you to allow old subscribers to pay their 
accounts at the end of the quarter and to require new 
subscribers to pay quarterly in advance. 

We think it would be just as necessary for you to get 
permission of the railroad commission to purchase the 
property mentioned, as to get its consent to buy any 
other property. We think that this would be so whether 
the farmers are stockholders in the farmer company or 
not. 





Paralleling Grounded Lead. 


“Ts there any way to prevent an electric company from 
paralleling a grounded telephone lead of 11 circuits, either 
above o1 on opposite side of 60-foot road with a 6,600-volt 
current? In case there is not, could damages be recovered 
for injury actually done? I fear our service will be prac- 
tically ruined unless we metallic the lead, which we are 
unable to do at the present time.” 


If you can show that the paralleling of your lead will 
work you irreparable injury, you can obtain an injunction 
to restrain the electric company from doing so. In all 
‘events, damages can be recovered for actual injury done. 
There are many cases in the courts to this effect. 





Operators as Witnesses. 

“Will you please let me know if a telephone operator 
can be used as a witness in court? An ice firm is suing a 
firm in a nearby city for not supplying ice when it con- 
tracted to do so at a certain price. It furnished other 
parties with ice at a higher price, instead of sending it to 
the man it had agreed to supply. The telephone operator 
repeated the message for the man over the Bell telephone 
as he could not hear. Now they want her to appear as a 
witness. It is my opinion that it is a point of law but 
have no authority to show.” 


A telephone operator can be used as a witness in court, 
there being no rule of law prohibiting her from giving 
testimony. We would not advise you to allow your oper- 
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ator to go as a witness except under subpoena of the court, 
in which case she could not refuse. The courts by sub- 
poena compel telegraph companies to produce their records 
of messages, and banks to produce the accounts of cus- 
tomers. There is no different principle applying to a tele- 
phone operator. 





Failing to Turn Off Electric Current. 


An employe of a telephone company whose duty required 
him to pass between defectively insulated, high tension elec- 
tric light wires in climbing a telephone pole, and who was 
killed in doing so, cannot be charged with contributory neg- 
ligence as a matter of law, merely because he failed to assume 
that the electric current be turned off, which would have been - 
done at his request. The situation in the case in which this 
holding was made was as follows: 

At a certain point in the city midway between two poles 
carrying six electric light wires, the telephone company erected 
a pole which passed between the electric light wires, leaving 
three on one side and three on the other. On this pole above 
the electric light wires were placed a telephone cable, a cable 
box, and a number of telephone wires. Below the cable box, 
a small platform was constructed for the support of employes 
while at work about the top of the pole. One of the electric 
light wires was supported by a bracket attached to the tele- 
phone poles about 18 inches below and on the side opposite 
the platform. It carried 2,200-volt current and its insulation 
was obviously defective. 

The insulation upon the other electric light wires on the 
same side, was practically new. The insulation upon two of 
the electric light wires on the other side of the pole was worn. 
The third wire on that side was a heavy one, well insulated. 
A space of about two feet between the electric light wires on 
opposite sides of the pole was afforded to employes of the 
telephone company, who were obliged to climb to the platform. 
It was held that in the discharge of his duty to his employer, 
the employe might, without fault, undertake to pass between 
the electric light wires in an ascent of the telephone poles. 
Rambo vs. Empire District Electric Co., 133 Pacific, 553. 





Suit for Re-Conveyance. 

Action was brought by certain stockholders and directors 
of the Independent Long Distance Telephone Co. against such 
company to compel a re-conveyance to it of all the property 
it had previously conveyed to the Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Mountain State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. upon the repayment by the Independent company to the 
Bell company of all the consideration for such transfer less 
the damages caused to the lines and plant of the Independent 
company. Judgment was asked against the defendants in the 
sum of $341,016.75 and costs. Judgment was rendered for 
the defendants with costs and disbursements. 

The plaintiffs took an appeal, which was dismissed without 
the consent of one of the plaintiffs who, though a party in 
interest, had declined to have anything to do with the action 
or to contribute toward its expense. This plaintiff objected 
to the dismissal of the appeal, and the court held that he 
should be allowed to prosecute it by giving a $5,000 bond to 
pay the amounts provided for in the stipulation and costs. 
Brainerd vs. Independent Long Distance Telephone Co., 134 
Pacific, 832. 





Frightening a Horse. 

A horse, drawing a vehicle in which a woman. was riding 
on one of the public roads of Mercer County, Ky., became 
suddenly frightened at the sight of coils of bright, new tele- 
phone wire lying on the ground in the right of way but out- 
side of the travelled part of the road, and turning sharply 
around, upset the vehicle. The woman, who was injured, sued 
the telephone company for damages. 

The telephone company, desiring to put in a new line, had 
distributed along the road, coils of wire for use in its work. 

The wire at which the horse became frightened consisted 
of two coils, placed one on top of the other, each coil being 
about three inches high and 24 inches in diameter. The court 
held that there was no liability on the part of the telephone 
company for frightening the horse although the wire had 
been allowed to remain where it was for a week, the work 
not having progressed to that point. East Tennessee Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Parsons, 159 Southwestern, 584. 
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Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,084,657. January 20, 1914. Cover For TELEPHONIC AP- 
PARATUS; G. H. Nash, London, Eng.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. Describes a casing for a relay which consists of 
two cylindrical sections. One of the sections is mounted on 
the base of the relay and the other fits over the base section. 
The sections are locked together by means of a helical groove 
in the wall of one section and a projection in the wall of the 
other adapted to co-operate with the groove, and a spring 
locked between the meeting surfaces of the two sections. 

1,084,822. January 20, 1914. Loup SPEAKING ATTACHMENT 
FOR TELEPHONES; H. W. Prance, London, Eng. Relates to 
means for supporting the ordinary telephone receiver in con- 
nection with a trumpet having its main portion arranged 
horizontally. 

1,084,966. January 20, 1914. TELEPHONE STAND; J. W. 
Rodes, University, Va. The stand is designed for holding the 
receiver in the proper position to the ear for hearing. It 
consists of a base and a shank upon the upper end of which 
is supported a U-shaped swiveled yoke. The standard is 
made of two parts which are vertically adjustable. 

1,085,615. February 3, 1914. TELEPHONE System; Philip 
Lavery, Webster, and Walter E. Bandlow, Dudley, Mass. A 
lockout system for party lines is described. An electromagnet 
is bridged across the line at each station and is so designed as 
to hold the transmitter and receiver circuits open when the 
magnets of the system are energized. 

1,085,621. February 3, 1914. TELEPHONE’ SIGNALING FOR 
Raritways; Mike Lutenberger, Blocton, Ala. Describes a 
soundproof hood upon the inside of which are mounted a 
transmitter in the front and two receivers on the sides. The 
device is intended for use of engineers and others engaged in 
work around locomotives where noises are quite loud. Pro- 
visions are made for ventilation. 

1,085,916. February 3, 1914. INTERCOMMUNICATING TELE- 
PHONIC APPARATUS; M. R. Hutchinson, Summit, N. J. An- 


















































No. 1,085,615. 


other invention, designed to exclude noises from the trans- 
mitter, is described. It consists of a transmitter and receiver 
so arranged as to be supported by a brace or band attached 
to a cap. The transmitter is provided with a sound concen- 
trating shield adapted to fit the contour of the face of the 
wearer, a breathing vent being provided in the shield equipped 
with a sound muffling device. 


1,085,974. February 3, 1914. TELEPHONE System; E. R. 
Corwin, Chicago; assigned to Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co. 
In addition to the line signaling apparatus at the exchange, 
connecting equipment is provided for uniting the lines for con- 
versation. A cut-off relay, governed by the connecting ap- 
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paratus, is provided for preventing the presentation of the 
line signal of the called line. Means operable by the called 
party, independent of the apparatus of the calling station, re- 
move the control of the cut-off relay over the line signal of 
the called line, thereby permitting the called station to have 
control of the line signal connected to that line. 


1,086,530. February 10, 1914. TRANSMITTING OF VOCAL AND 
OTHER Sounps; F. P. Herrguth, San Francisco, Cal.; as- 
signed to Universal Wireless Teiephone & Telegraph Co. De- 
scribes a scheme for wireless transmission, the transmitting 
system including a Wheatstone bridge having a number of 
inductance coils with microphones bridged across the coils and 
a step up transformer having its primary connected with the 
coils. 


1,086,640. February 10, 1914. EartH ANCHOR; Jasper 
Blackburn, Kirkwood, Mo. An earth anchor comprising a flat, 
substantially disk-shaped base is described. A sleeve provides 
means for attaching the anchor to an anchor rod. A plurality 
of concentric ribs which vary in height, the innermost rib being 
higher than the outermost, provide a great surface for contact 
with the earth. 

1,086,832. February 10, 1914. PortTABLeE TELEPHONE SET; 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, Ohio; assigned to Dean Electric Co. 
The transmitter and receiver of this set are mounted on op- 
posite ends of a hollow handle. A push button switch is 
placed in the handle and a hinged cover over the transmitter 
is used to deflect sound waves into it. 


1,086,869. February 10, 1914. TELEPHONE SWITCHING Ap- 
PARATUS; Gerard Swope, New Brunswick, N. J.; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. Relates to a wall plate with telephone 
line terminals and a signaling push button adapted for use 
at substations. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestily Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Bryant, Inp.—The Peoples Telephone Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with $8,000 capital stock. James Rupel, P. 
L. Treece and Wm. H. Elberson are directors of the com- 
pany. 

Hitspate, Inp.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $1,000 capital stock by Orville Hutson, O. P. 
M. Ponton, E. E. Douglass, M. G. Miller, Frank Russell, S. 
R. Garlinghouse and John Ambrose. 

Opon, Inp.—The Flint-Kyle Telephone Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with $10,000 capital stock to operate a tele- 
phone system in Daviess, Knox, Greene and Martin counties. 


The incorporators are J. O. Flint, W. T. Kyle, R. Flint and 
A. Kyle. . 

PatmeErR, INp—The Palmer Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $2,000 capital stock by G. W. Mehrling, J. W. 
Smith, G. F. Claussen and Wm. Batterman. 


Lorrmer, Iowa.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Lorimer Mutual Telephone Co., with a capital stock 
of $3,000, by C. M. C. Barley, president, and others. 

Gatva, Kans.—The Lone Tree Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $500 capital stock, by A. J. Miller, F. M. 
Demseh, M. Sehreff, F. H. Suffield, Alva Flook, Lyman Mun, 
Robert McMurray, all of Galva; N. Ritz, A. F. Tinsley, O. 
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M. Blain, Benjamin Thomas, I. J. Austin, A. L. Petersen, T. 
I. Tinsley, and F. J. Hamilton, of Canton. 

GLascow, Ky.—The Barren & Monroe County Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with $3,500 capital stock by W. H. Tay- 
lor, C. B. Miller and L. C. Griffiths. 

BELCHER, La.—The Belcher Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by J. H. Nattin, 
Jr. and D. P. Hollis. 

Baropa, Micu.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Baroda Telephone Co. with $25,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are John Feather and Henry A. Feather, of 
Berrien Springs, and S. L. Loupee, of Vandalia. 


Fotey, Mrnn.—The St. George Rural Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. The officers of 
the company are as follows: President, E. A. Lease; vice- 
president, N. Herbrand, and secretary and treasurer, L. B. 
Lewis. 

Fotey, Minn.—The Glendorado Rural Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock by P. H. Stacy, H. 
W. Magnus and A. P. Carlson, all of Foley, R. R. No. 4. 


Remsen, N. Y.—The Remsen Telephone Exchange Co. has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital stock. The directors of 
the company are: O. J. Griffith, Frank Y. Sanborn, Roscoe C. 
Pritchard, W. H. Thomas, J. R. Thomas, of Remsen, and Bert 
R. Shephard, of Syracuse. 

CHESTER, OH10—The Chester Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $15,000 capital stock by G. C. Quigley, C. H. Bond 
and H. O. Jacobs. 

HarRIETTSVILLE, On10—The Harriettsville Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $350 capital stock by H. J. Smithbarger, 
N. F. Schott and Charles Miller. 

Van Wert, Onto—The Langemeyer Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $620 capital stock by John Reindel, 
John T. Gerdeman, Joseph A. Recker, Leo. H. Trautman and 
Frank S. Langemeyer, to construct and operate telephone 
lines in Washington township, Van Wert county. 

Atoka, OxLtA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Atoka Telephone Co. with $1,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are I. R. Williams, J. N. Roach and W. W. Betts, 
all of Atoka, and R. D. Lail, of Wapanucka. 


CLINTON, OKLA.—The German-American Mutual Telephone 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with $550 capital stock. 
The incorporators are J. A. H. Werning. J. B. Thompson 
and W. E. Been, all of Clinton, R. F. D. 1. 


CarTHAGE, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Carthage North Line Telephone Co. with $1,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are Walter Brown, Jas. R. Sneesby 
and August Swanson, all of Carthage. 

SHERMAN, S. D.—The Highland Rural Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with $2,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are Peter A. Anderson, of Sherman, Silas Rek- 
stad and G. A. Grant, of Dell Rapids. 

Jos, W. Va.—The Elkins-Dry Fork Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators 
are: C. S. Armentrout. Horton; B. Y. White, Job; R. U. 
Harold, Harmon; Wm. M. Flint, Bowden, and E. H. Arnold, 
Elkins, W. Va. 


Construction. 


Stockton, Cat.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
planning numerous improvements to its central office in this 
city. The switchboard capacity will be increased, and new 
cables and equipment installed, at an expenditure of about $24,- 
600. 


MrAmt, FLa.—It has been announced that the Miami Tele- 
phone Co. will erect a new three-story concrete exchange build- 
ing. 

MarSHALL, Micu.—The Michigan State Telephone Co. has 
appropriated $15,000 for improvements to its local exchange. 


Port Huron, MicH.—On account of an increased demand for 
telephone service to points in the Thumb district, the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. will construct a new line to Bad Axe and 
one to Carsonville, while a third line, costing $30,000, will be 
built to Lapeer. Approximately $100,000 will be spent to im- 
prove the local and toll facilities in this district. 


Ertz, Pa.—The Union Telephone Co. has appropriated $15,- 
000 for improvements to its system in Lawrence and Mercer 
counties. A common battery plant is to be installed at Green- 
ville, two new trunk lines will be built between Mercer and 
Greenville, and additional lines will be opened up between Sha- 
tron and New Castle. A common battery plant is also under 
contemplation for Ellwood City. 


CotumBiA, TENN.—The Citizens Telephone Co. of Maury 
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County has purchased a site and will, in the near future, erect 
a new exchange building. 


Underground. 


CepaR Rapips, Ilowa.—The Cedar Rapids & Marion Tele- 
phone Co. is planning to lay a considerable amount of under- 
ground cable. 

Lone Branco, N. J.—The New York Telephone Co. has 
authorized an appropriation of $40,000 for outside plant con- 
struction in the section between Monmouth Park and Seaside 
Park, and improvements in Long Branch and Asbury Park. 
The plans include the placing of about 13 miles of under- 
ground and aerial cables. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Improvements, entailing an expenditure 
of $80,000, will be made by the Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 
in this city. The plans include additional underground cable 
in the Tioga district, additional switchboard equipment and the 
construction of a number of new trunk lines. 


Financial. 
RUSSELL, KAns.—The Russell Telephone Co. has declared a 5 
per cent. dividend, payable March 1. 


LexinGTon, Ky.—The Fayette Home Telephone Co. has de- 
clared its usual quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent. on pre- 
ferred stock and 1 per cent. on common stock. 

HINCKLEY, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

REpwoop FALis, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the Red- 
wood County Rural Telephone Co. a 20 per cent. dividend was 
declared. 

Winona, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the Homer Ridge 
Telephone Co. a 6 per cent. dividend was declared. 

WEstHoPE, N. D.—The Westhope Telephone, Light & Power 
Co. held its annual meeting recently, at which a 15 per cent. 
cash dividend was declared. 


_ SPENCER, On10—The Spencer Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

SwANTon, Ou1o—The Swanton Home Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Brookvit_eE, Pa.—The Summerville Telephone Co. has de- ' 
clared a 5 per cent. dividend. 

ScANDINAVIA, Wis.—The Scandinavia Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $7,000 to $14,000. R. J. Bestul 
is secretary of the company. 


Elections. 


CAMPBELL, CAL.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Campbell Telephone Co. the following directors were 
elected for the coming year: B. O. Curry. F. M. Righter, A. 
C. Keesling, E. D. Webster, E. O. Montague, E. K. Clendenning 
and P. W. Keith. 


ALBANY, Itt.—The annual meeting of the Albany Telephone 
Co. was held recently at which the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: H. R. Senior, president; W. E. Rowland, 
vice-president; C. A. Olds, treasurer; C. E. Peck, secretary. 
John H. Sharer, John Beekon, C. S. Rowland, James Smith, 
Ed. Coffey, Jr., J. W. Dinneen and S. J. Damhoff were elected 
directors. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Galesburg Union Telephone Co. the following directors 
were elected: B. F. Arnold, N. M. Burgland, G. B. Churchill, 
D. B. Edwards, C. E. Marsh, D. L. Peterson, W. E. Phillips, 
W. A. Roberts, E. P. Robson, Robert Robson and L. Wein- 
berg. Following the meeting of the stockholders, the board of 
directors met and elected the officials of the company as fol- 
lows: G. B. Churchill, president; L. Weinberg, vice-president ; 
B. F. Arnold, treasurer: W. E. Phillips, assistant treasurer; 
F. E. Woods, manager; R. G. Roadstrum, secretary. 

Inpustry, Irt.—At the annual meeting of the Industry Tel- 
ephone Co., S. F. Heaton and G. E, Provine were elected di- 
rectors to serve for a term of three years, and Roy Caldwell 
for one year. At the directors’ meeting officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected as follows: President, G. E. Provine; 
treasurer, G. W. Bightal; and secretary, L. D. Wilhelm. 

Moran, Inp.—At the annual meeting of the Moran Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers and directors were elected: 
President, Joseph Alexander; secretary, M. D. Weida; treas- 
urer, Walter White; manager, N. E. White; directors, J. D. 
Lipp, Charles Hill and J. S. Rodkey. 


Kiron, IowaA—At the annual meeting of the Kiron Telephone 
Co. the old officers were re-elected as follows: President, 
August Lundell; vice-president. Edward Eckman; secretary, E. 
N. Sandstrom; treasurer, W. J. Sandberg. 
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SHELLSBURG, IowA.—The Shellsburg Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently at which the folowing officers and di- 
rectors were elected for the coming year: President, W. O. 
Rambo; vice-president, J. E. Wyant; secretary, C. E. Brunner; 
treasurer, H. Dickinson; representative, I. S. Boles; directors, 
Henry Kuhn, Ed Richart, J. A. Moeller. 


SPRINGDALE, IowA—The annual meeting of the Springdale & 
Rochester Telephone Co. was held recently and the following 
officers were elected: President, C. K. Pierce; vice-president, 
Geo. Phelps; secretary, J. W. Eves; treasurer, Ed. Negus. C. H. 
Pieper, H. F. Lewis and A. D. Linn were chosen directors. 


Natoma, Kans.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Natoma Central Telephone Co. directors for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: A. C. Daggett, G. R. Beesley, 
F. B. Shuey, S. E. White, R. H. Bell, F. M. Elliott, C. B. Jain, 
G. D. Stites, and G. M. Dickinson. The directors elected as 
officers: A. C. Daggett, president; F. B. Shuey, vice-president ; 
G. R. Beesley, treasurer; S. E. White, secretary. 

CrysTaL, Micuh.—The Crystal Telephone Co. held its annual 
meeting recently and elected the following officers and directors 
for the ensuing year: L. R. Phillips, president, Carson City; 
J. S. Lechner, vice-president, Crystal; J. G. Deyoe, secretary, 
Crystal; J. M. Lascelle, treasurer, Crystal; directors, L. R. 
Phillips, J. S. Lechner, J. G. Deyoe, J. 
Elliott, W. S. George and C. M. Frank. Otis A. Sanford was 
chosen manager. 

HaA.tock, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the Kittson 
County Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: John A. Ross, president; Oscar Young- 
gren, vice-president; and A. L. Bennett, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

KENSINGTON, MINN.—The -Kensington Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
and directors for the ensuing year: President, Erick Sletten; 
vice-president, John Stevenson; secretary and treasurer, P. G. 
Peterson; directors, Erick Sletten, P. G. Peterson, Theo. Lind- 
quist, Olaus E. Olson. John E. Erickson and Emil Dahlgren. 


LAKE CrysTtaL, Minn.—The Blue Earth County Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently, at which the following 
officers were elected: E. A. Upson, president; David E. 
Bowen, secretary; A. N. Olson, treasurer. J. S. Doty, of St. 
Peter and D. E. Crane, of South Bend, were chosen directors. 

MINNEISKA, Minn.—The Valley Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, F. E. Hartman; vice-president, 
J. H. Schurb; secretary and treasurer, John Peshon. E. J. 
Fitzgerald, N. Nepper and Julius Zimmerman were elected 
directors. 

Wacker, Mitnn.—The Backus Telephone Co., which was 
just recently organized, has elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Charles Kinkele, president; L. Dougherty, 
vice-president; Frank Reynolds, secretary; A. O. Miller, treas- 
urer. 


Wapbena, Minn.—The Eastern Wadena Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers: 
Ed Larson, president; P. J. Rasmusson, vice-president; Nick 
Neuerberg, treasurer, and Grant Wright, secretary. 


SxipmMoreE, Mo.—The annual meeting of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co. was held recently at which the following officers 
and directors were elected for the ensuing year: Directors, 
W. M. Taylor, W. J. Hitchcock, Lee Teson, F. Brown and J. 
E. James; president, W. J. Hitchcock; vice-president, W. M. 
Taylor; secretary, R. A. Walker; treasurer, Dr. J. E. Pierpont; 
and manager, R. A. Walker. 

Aurora, Nep.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Hamilton County Telephone Ass’n the present officials were 
re-elected. They are: E. L. Evans, president and manager: 
Lynn Hanger, vice-president; Miss Edith Stranburg, secretary. 
The officers together with Eldoras Lane, T. M. Scott and D. E. 
Siever constitute the board of directors. 

CorTLAND, Nes.—The Cortland Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently, at which directors for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: David Boesiger, Charles A. Moore, 
William Pape, H. F. Pape, William Riley, H. Stiegelmeyer 
and B. B. Jackson. The directors elected the following offi- 
cers: President, William Riley; vice-president, B. B. Jack- 
son; secretary, Charles A. Moore; treasurer, H. F. Pape; 
manager, David Boesiger. 

Lincotn, Nes.—The annual meeting of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was held recently, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following officers and directors: President, F. H. 
Wood; vice-president, S. H. Burnham; secretary, Seth W. 
Eddy ; treasurer, C. J. Bills; directors: F. H. Woods, C. T. Bills, 
S. H. Burnham, Joseph Grainger, S. D. Mayer, C. N. Beaver, 
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of York, Neb.; George J. Woods, M. W. Woods, Chas. Stuart 
and Christ Klem, of Beaver Crossing. 

Burrato, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Federal Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. the entire board of directors was re- 
elected, with the addition of William W. Reilley, which is as 
follows: Charles Adsit, William H. Andrews, Arthur D. Bis- 
sell, Martin Carey, Walter P. Cooke, David M. Cowan, Fred- 
erick C. Gatwick, Robert R. Hefford, Burt G. Hubbell, Clark 
L. Ingham, Bert L. Jones, Andrew Langdon, J. B. Wall, H. 
H. Littell, John Markle, George D. Morgan, Charles Mosier, 
Henry H. Persons, John W. Robinson, W. W. Miller, W. W. 
Reilley. 

Coxsackiz, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Coxsackie 
Flats Telephone Co. the following officers were elected: 
President, George Van Schaack: vice-president, B. G. Town- 
send; secretary and treasurer, Myron B. Van Schaack. 


Conoes, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Cohoes-Water- 
ford Home Telephone Co. was held recently, and the following 
directors and officers were elected: James H. Shines, Fred- 
erick W. Kavanaugh, Irving H. Griswold, Peter McCarthy, W. 
B. Woodbury, Lewis R. Breslin, Paul H. Andrae, George R. 
Wilsdon, Harvey S. Greene, James S. Clute and Harold F. 
Stevens; president, James H. Shine; first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Irving H. Griswold; second vice-president, Har- 
old F. Stevens; manager, Oliver J. Hawkins; secretary, S. C. 
Ormsby; treasurer, W. W. Nicholson. 


Norwicu, N. Y.—At a meeting of the Marquis Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. the officers were all re-elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: President and treasurer, J. B. Marquis; vice- 
president, A. W. Marquis; secretary, Wm. H. Field. 


Truxton, N. Y.—The Truxton & Cuyler Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Alfred R. Bryant; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank L. Hilton; secretary and manager, Louis D. Cran- 
dall, and treasurer, Peter D. Muller. It was voted to purchase 
a new switchboard. 


PAINESVILLE, Ou10.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Painesville Telephone Co., the officers were re- 
elected as follows: F. A. Searl, president; Dr. D. J. Merri- 
man, vice-president; W. M. Werner, treasurer; and C. M. 
Grauel, secretary and manager. 


Kirkwoop, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Southern Telephone & Telegraph Co. the following 
directors were elected for the ensuing year: M. B. Kent, of 
Christiana; William D. Swisher, of Atglen; Charles P. Swisher, 
of Kirkwood; C. G. Barr, Kirkwood; F. M. Greenleaf, Fair- 
mount: James Wood, Kirk’s Mills; and W. P. Bolton, Lib- 
erty Squate. At the close of the stockholders’ meeting the 
directors organized, electing M. B. Kent, president; F. M. 
Greenleaf, vice-president; C. G. Barr, secretary and general 
manager, and C. P. Swisher, treasurer. 


FLoRESVILLE, TEX.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Floresville Rural Telephone Co. the following di- 
rectors were elected for the ensuing year: R. H. Hill, Will 
Dennis, R. Voges, S. K. Franklin, John W. Wood, S. V. Hous: 
ton, Dr. S. Petrie, O. D. Rhode and R. A. Wiseman. 


Enospurc FAtts, Vt.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Northern Telephone Co. was held recently at 
which the following officers were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: President, W. S. Stevens; vice-president, O. Mer- 
rill: treasurer, M. P. Perley; secretary and general manager, 
C. L. Ovitt; superintendent, F. H. Ovitt. The directors are as 
follows: W. S. Stevens, M. P. Perley, C. L. Ovitt, O. Merrill, 
H. A. Puffer. 

Essex Junction, Vt.—At the annual meeting of the Central 
Telephone Co., the following officers and directors were 
elected: President, W. S. Stevens; vice-president and treas- 
urer, M. P. Perley; secretary, H. E. Wright; general manager, 
C. L. Ovitt; superintendent, C. B. McAllister; directors, W. S. 
Stevens, M. P. Perley, C. L. Ovitt, H. E. Wright, C. H. Weed. 


Miscellaneous. 


Marin, TEx.—The Falls County Telephone Co. has just 
completed the installation of 110 stations in the Arlington 
Hotel and has strung many new rural and toll lines to adjacent 
hamlets and towns. The company now has over 600 sub- 
scribers. 

Waco, Tex.—The Brazos Valley Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
recently secured an additional order of 55 telephones for the 
Navigator Hotel, a new P. B. X. for 75 stations at the Waco 
Hotel and the order for a P. B. X. and 222 stations in the 
new 10-story. Riggins Hotel. The company has néarly 5,000 
stations in use and is rapidly growing. 





